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THE GIRARD COLLEGE. 


A great deal of excitement now prevails in Philadelphia, 
upon the subject of this College. As an election for City Coun- 
cils is about to take place, it is a matter of course that this ex- 
citement should be abused and increased for party purposes. 
It is however a perfectly just ground for praise or censure 
of the existing city government, and of course affords (with 
other matters) good reason for keeping them in office or for 
turning them out, as the case may be. 

W e look at 
present Councils, for we know the name of but one member, and 
for him we have respect. -We know the name of only one of 
the trustees of the College and that one deservedly carries 
much authority with it:—and furthermore, we know nothing of 
the principles or persons of those who are proposed as succes- 


sors to the present city government. We can therefore have no 


view to any efiect upon the election when we state some of 


our opinions upon a matter which has engaged us heart and 
mind. 

When the former Councils advertised for a plan of the Col- 
lege building, we had a mind to copy so much of the will as 
prescribes the plan and send it to them. 

Were not the will imperative as to the plan of the building, 
we should choose one of much less expense, especially as it is 
not to be built upon the city lot originally chosen, but upon the 
farm (so much more watgeatis finally fixed upon by the tes- 
tator. 

The plan determined upon by the Councils will cost half a 
million of dollars more than Mr. Girard’s plan—perhaps still 
more. 

Rather late in the question an assertion has been made that 
it is impossible to construct the building the manner laid 
down in the will. If this be true, it should have been the very 
first act ms the persons in authority to prove this in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt on the subject. The "y have not 
taken this ‘ourse; not even, if we remember rightly , have they 
given the name of a single architect who will haz: ard his repu- 
tation upon the assertion. And they may depend upon it, that 
until they bring forward full evidence upon this point, the com- 
munity will not believe that Mr. Gir: vd, who built so many 
houses, would prescribe a plan, the execution of which is im- 
possible. . 

Supposing for a moment that the orig 
carried 
followed 


inal design cannot be 
into effect, ought not the will to be, as near as may be, 

the building? Does any man believe (we do not 
believe there is one in the city who does) that Mr. Girard would 
have approved of the costly ‘colonnade which is to obstruct the 
light and te out the air from the College? To prove that he 
would, reference has been made to his own banking house ! 
the front of which had a few Corinthian pillars. Now every 


body knows that ¢haf house was bought of the old bank of 


the United States, after the expiration of its charter—and 
the whole cost of it was only about one-tenth of the proposed 
cost of the College. 

As the whole legacy passes from the city to the state of 
Pennsylvania, if the will be not complied with—ought not the 


this matter without any prejudic e against the | 


{ 
} 
| 
| 





Councils, in common prudence, if they find it impracticable to 
execute the will exactly, to obtain the consent of the state to 
the necessary alterations ! 

As to the arguments in favour of having a beautiful and no- 
ble building; a model of correct and classic architecture ; and 
against the plan of the will as disgraceful to a community pos- 
sessing any architectural taste, as a lasting monument of want 
of taste, &c. &c. &e. they are all wide of the question. 

To this subject we mean to return in our next number. 


Since the foregoing remarks were written, the election foi 
the City Councils has taken place, and the incumbents have 
been re-elected by a very small majority. We hope they will 
not consider this election as a proof of the opinion of the public 
in favour of the plan which has been chosen for the building of 
the College. Many persons thought this but one against many 
overbalanci ing ¢ onsiderations—and we heard one person say, 
that “the more money there should be wasted on the building, 
the less would remain for doing mischief with.” 

For our part, we believe that this legacy may be the means 
of educating several thousand children at a time, in the very 
best manner. It may be perverted or wasted, and if so, it 
were better that it had never been accepted by the city. 

We call upon the Councils now to prove that it is impracti- 
cable to execute the will in building the College. 

REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES BANK. 

The President’s course in this matter, has made the question 
of the recharter of the Bank the present leading measure of 
the administration. No member of Congress, who wishes to 
obtain office by servility, will give a vote in favour ef the 
Bank. 

It was probably in order to bring the whole weight of his 
influence against the Bank, that the President took so streng a 
measure, against the opinion of the majority of his Cabinet. 

It has been urged that the change of the deposits will pro- 
duce great distress in the mercantile community. But as they 
will still be in the country, and still be lent out, it is difficult to 
see wey they may not be as use ‘fully employed as before. It 
is true that in m: any cases they 
people, and the mere change will produce distress among these 
who ar : suddenly deprive d of an accommodation, the gradual 
lessening ef whichis nec essary to their circumstances. We be- 
lieve that the forbearance which has been shown by the Bank 
of the United States to its debtors has eve ntually saved many 
a debt to the Bank, and many a man from ruin. 

We do not believe the Bank of the United States necessary 
for carrying into effect the power conferre -d upon the general 
government by the constitution—and of course we do not 
think there is any constitutional authority for the charter of the 
Bank. But as it is now in existence, and as there has grown 
up into custom a most flagrant violation of an express prohibi- 
tion of the constitution, which takes aw ay from the several states 
the power of coining money, or of issuing paper money (we 
allude to the issue of paper by means of state banks which buy 


y will ‘be lent to a different set of 
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of the states a power which ¢hey do not 
lawfully possess)—we should be cautious 
how we permit our only check upon the 
cupidity of the state banks to be taken 
away—before we have some security that 
their power of meddling with the currency 
is about to be removed. 

It is monstrous that a sovereign power, 


which reaches in its influence to every) pom 
buyer and seller, should be delegated to halt 


a dozen irresponsible men—with a capital 
of fifty or a hundred thousand dollars. 


It is the interest of the Bank of the United! 


States, that the money matters of all parts 
of the country should be preserved in a 
sound state. It is the interest of each petty 
Bank to extend the issue of its own notes as 
far as it can possibly be done, and this 
without regard to the general safety. 

Through the Bank of the United States 
the general government exercises jts un- 
doubted right of supplying the currency. 
it were indeed much better if it would do so 
without the intervention of a corporation. 

We disapprove of the change of the de- 
posits do not think them sate in the state 
banks; and think they will stimulate the 
state banks to an increased activity in mis- 
chief. 

But if the power of issuing paper money 
were taken from the state banks, and were 
exercised by the United States—the state 
banks would be safe places of deposit. 
The danger arises entirely from the exei- 
cise of a power by the state banks, which 
the states could not exercise themselves. 

Is it too late to make a change in this mat- 
ter? The states now gai a miserable 
bonus in return for the grant of a monoply 
which is more injurious to their citizens 
than a monopoly of the trade to the Indies 
would be. 

If the plan for a national currency, which 
was proposed in the first number of this 
work, could be carried into effect, and the 
states were to create banks of discount and 
deposit upon corresponding principles—the 
whole profit of supplying the currency 
would go to the states, instead of being 
scramlited for by a thousand stock-jobbing 
banks; and mercantile operations would 
be based upon a safe and pure circulating 
medium. 
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ELLA OF GARVELOCH. 


A TALE. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


a 

Among the islands which are clustered around the 
western shore of Argyleshire, there is a small chain 
called the Garveloch isles, or the Isles of Rough 
Rock. There are four of them, divided from the 
coast of Lorn by a tossing sea, and by scattered 
islands larger than themselves ; and from each other 
by narrow sounds, studded with rocks, and diffi- 
cult to navigate, on account of the force of their 
currents. This difficulty would have placed the in- 
habitants nearly out of reach of intercourse with 
those of the mainland, even if that intercourse 
had been desired.by either party ; but it was not, at 
the date of our narrative, for they knew and cared 
little about each other. The islanders, consisting 
of only a few families scattered over Garveloch, 
(the principal of the group, which therefore gives its 
name to the whole,) thought of nothing but providing 
as they could for'themselves alone ; and their place 
of habitation was so wild and dreary that it present- 
ed no attractions to visiters. Garveloch was the 
only inhabited island of the four; Ilachanu, the 
westernmost and next largest, being a desert of 
rocks and moorland ; and the easternmost, consider- 
ably smaller, not having even yet received the poor 
distinction of a name. 

The length of Garveloch is about a mile and a 
half; but its Wwellers were, in the days of our tale, 
as little acquainted with-each other's concerns as if 
a chain of mountains had divided the north-eastern 
from the south-western parts of the island. The 
difficulties which lay in the way of their intercourse 
were so great from the nature of the land,—it being 
divided by steep rocks into cliffs and narrow valleys 
which were almost impassable,—that the rare com 
munication which did take place was by coasting 
when the weather was calm enough to render the 
Sound safe for the crazy boats and small skill of the 
islanders. These boats were but two; one belong- 
ing to a farmer who cultivated his sandy fields on 
the southernmost gnd sunmiest part of the land, and 
the other to the family of a fisherman who had ten- 
anted a good cottage and croft on the shore some 
wy higher up. ‘These boats were borrowed as they 
were wanted; and the intercourse of lending and 
receiving back again was all that ever took place, 
except on the rare occasions of a marriage, a birth, 
or a funeral, or the still rarer one of a visit from the 

roprietor. These visits averaged about one in the 
fife-time of each laird; for if it chanced that any one 
of the race was so fond of the wildest kind of scen- 
ery, or so addicted to any pursuit in which the pro- 
ductions of these islands could assist him, as to show 
his face a second time to his amazed tenantry, it as 
often happened that another was kept away entirely 
by the reports of those who had no love of dreary 
lands and perilous waters. : 

There are traces,in all the islands of times when 
they had been more frequented ; of times when the 
first introduction of a newefaith into this remote re- 
gion was followed up by rites which must have 

iven to it an aspect of civilization which it had now 

ong lost. Tombs of gray stone, with a cross at the 
head of each, are conspicuous here and there ; and 
in the most secluded parts are mouldering walls 
which seem to lmve formed hermitages in the olden 
times. If these establishments were, as is most pro- 
bable, connected with the cathedral of lona, it seems 
strange that so great a celebrity as they must have 
obtained seoadl have died away. There is not so 
much as one tradition, however obscure, among the 
inhabitants, respecting these relics, and they there- 
fore afford the less fhterest to the traveller, whocan 
only look at the remains and go away as wise as he 
came. 


willing to give up-the whole nfitter as a mystery 
without examifation. He came again and again,|the eldest ?’ 
sometimes attended only by his steward, and some- 
times by strangers as curious as himself. He des- 
troyed the average we have spoken of, greatly to 
the joy of his island tenantry, and to the annoyance 
of the old steward who had the charge of this range 
of islands, together with many more in the neighbor- 


ing seas, and who much preferred talking big inthe| ‘ He speaks to nobody but us,” said Ronald. ‘ He 
name of the laird, and doing what he pleased among 


. ig what he please heeds no other voice,—that is, no man’s or woman's 
the people, to following his principal in his excur- 

sions, standing by to hear the statements of the ten- 
antry, and receiving directions concerning their 


Notice of a visit from the laird was sometimes 
given and sometimes not, according as Callum, the| ‘1 see, I see. 
steward, happened to be in Garveloch or elsewhere. 
He had an apartment of his‘own at the farm above 
mentioned, which he occupied sometimes for a few 
days together?and whick was therefore better fur- 
nished with accommodations than any other space 
between four walls in the island. The convenience 
of having this apartment prepared in case of the 
weather being too boisterous to permit a return on| ‘ 
the same day to the mainland, induced the proprie- 
tor to send notice, when Callum was on the spot to|ther. 
make arrangements. When he was not, such notice 
served no purpose, as the people at the farm had no 
power to levy supplies, and would not have known|from home. 
how to use them when procured, so uncivilized-were 
their habits and manners. 
omission of such notice caustd the laird to witness 
a sight which he had never before beheld in all its| ‘And who is Ella ?’ . 
simplicity —a funeral among his tenants. 

As the bark which contained himself and a party 
of friends approached Garyeloch, one fine spring 
morning, he saw two boats nearing the landing-place|Callum. 

As these vessels were rocked in the|Ella?’ 
surf, snatches of a hoarse and wild music came from 
them, rising above the roar and dash of the waves. 
The sound was not that of any Mstrument, but of 
the rough voices of men, and it ceased when the 
labors of landing began. This was done with alljand then said to Fergus, 
possible awk wardness, confusion and noise, and then 
the companies of the two boats took their way up|the cross yonder. 
the rocks without perceiving the laird’s vessel, 
which was stil] at a considerable distance. 
the men bore on their shoulders the body about to 
be interred, and thé rest followed at their own pace, 
not forming thegselves into any order of march, er 
seeming to be united by any common object. 
last of the stragglers disappeared behind a projection 
of the rock while the laird was preparing to be car- 
ried through the surf by two of his boatmen. 
pointed out to them, with great exactness, the spot 
should land the rest of the party when|port it. 

return from Ilachanu-to join him at 
dinner, and then took his way alone in the track of 
tlre funeral party. 

He reached the buiying-ground just as the cere-|her brothers could regard her. 
mony was concluded; tor funerals in the Migh- 
lands are hurried over with an apparent negligence 
and levity which shock the feelings of those who 
have been accustomed to the solemnity which such 
a service seems fitted toinspire. The only solemni- 
ty here arose from the desolation of the place. 


was unenclosed, so that the wild cattle had gone|much older than she really was, as Archie looked \ | 


over it, defacing the tombstones and cropping the|younger. She might have been taken for his moth- 
coarse herbage which grew more plentifully here 
than elsewhere. 


On one occasion, the/fresh heather under him and sings, and he sleeps 


Some ot}shore.’ 


Thelof the domestic circumstances of this orphan family. 


He|that almost the whole charge of the fami 


l'histles and docks appeared where|twenty. Tall and gaunt in person, and thinking as i 
there were some traces of a path, and the fragments/little of adornment in dress as her country women in ! 
of broken crosses lay as rubbish beside the newly-|general, on ordinary occasions, there was nothing \ 
dug grave. The laird looked among the group for thejat first sight to attract a stranger. Her feet were 
They were easily distinguished by their 
countenances, though they shed no tears and spoke|unconfined by any cap, hanging down from under . 
They were three boys, the two elder of|the plaid which she had drawn over her head, the 
whom were strong, ruddy, well-grown youths, ap-|plaid itself strapped round her in preparation for . 
Thejrowing her boat home, she looked so unlike the 
third was either some years younger, or was made to}maidens of a civilized country, that the laird, well 
look so by his smallness of size and delicacy of ap-|as he knew his own tenantry, was starfd. When 
He fixed the attention of the laird at|he looked again, however, and observed the strong 
His|expression of her gye, and of her w®ather-stained 
restlessness of eye ard of manner was unlike that|features, when he remembered what toils she had 
which atises in children from animal spirits, and|undergone, and that her heart was now troubled and 
contrasted strangely with the lost and melancholy|striving with natural grief, he felt that he was wron « | 
His brothers seem-|in expecting softness where it was not to be found. : 
et lim for a moment, sometimes hold-| ‘ Have you anything to say to me, Ella; any com- 
e hand to prevent his wandering from|phaint to make ?’ ; 
them, sometimes passing an arm round his neck to} * No complaint your honor. Myrmurs will not 
control his restlessness, sometimes speaking tohim in|heal the grief of this ‘day, and other troubies are 
the caressing tone which they would use to an infant. , : 
The laird, learning from some who passed outof the|about the lads and myself ; how we are to live, and 
at these boys were orphans, and|what to do. va ; 
been attending the funeral of their father, de-| ‘ Well; have you settled what you wish? and is 


parently of the ages of sixteen and fourteen. 


once by the signs of peculiarity about him. 


expression of his countenance. 


ing-ground th 





There was once a laird, however, who was not 
No. 5. 1 


termined to learn more about them from them-|there difficulty with Callum, or any body else?’ 








* You three are brothers, [ find. Which of you is 











‘Il am two years ofder tifan .Fer as,” answered 

Ronald, ‘and Archie is twelve, though he looks less.’ : 
‘And have you any brothers and sisters younger 

than you, Archie ?’ inquired the laird. 

Archie looked in the gentleman's face for a mo- 

ment, and then away again. 








































































voice. He knows the low of the cattle and the cry of 
the sea-fuwl @hen a storm is coming. He wants to 
be down among the rocks now, ye see. We ‘re 
going, Archie, we ’re going. Stay a minute.—He’s 
not hke us, your honor sees.’ 
He looks quite lost.’ 

‘ To a stranger,’ siid Fergus, ‘but not tous, We 

know his ways so Well that we can always guide 

him, except wien he is at the highest and lowest, 

and then it is best to leave him to himself till the fit 

is over.’ . 

‘He must require a great deal of watching ; is ° 
there no one to tale care of him but you ?’ 

takes to no folfy, only to sport, Sir; and he 

is wiser than we about many things, and sees far- 

He is always housed before a tempest, or safe 

in a hole in the rock, like the birds he seems to 

learn from, while we breast the wind as we may, far 
When he is dull or low, Ella takes 
better car@of him than we could do She just puts 


sometimes many days together.’ ’ 


‘ Our sister, your honor ; our elder sister. She is 
down by the boats, and she will be glad to see your 
honor, for we have much to say to you or to Mr. 
Where will your honor please to see 








‘We will walk down to the boats, Ronald : or, if 
your sister should wish to speak with me more pri- 
vately, perhaps she will come up here.’ 

Ronald cast a hurried look af the new-made grave, 


‘Ran down, Fergus, and ask Ella to come up to 
he laird will wait for her there > 
and let Archie go with vou; he is in a hurry for the 


During the few minutes that they waited at the 
cairn.or heap of stones in which the cross was plant- 
ed, the laird learned from his companion something 


Their mother‘had died at Archie’s birth, and their 
father had been growing infirm for wee oe so 

y had rest- 
ed upon Ella since she had been old enough to sup- 
Her brother praised her only -by stating : 
facts ; but these facts conveyed an impression that 
she must be a woman of extraordinary energy, and f 
one who deserved all the respect and love with which 
It was very natural ; 
that, while listening to a tale of peculiar interest 
concerning her; the laird should picture her to him- 
self as corresponding in outward appearance to the 
elevated idea which was given him of her character ; 
and it was with some disappointment that he look- . ! 
Itled upon her for the first time. She appeared as 


er, though she was, in fact, no more than five-and- 


bare, according to the universal custom ; her hair, 


nothing. I only wished’ to speak to your honor 

















‘ Your honor knows our farm, where we have liv- 
_ 
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ed tillnow. Mr. Callum has given notice whenev- 
er he found my father ill, that we must quit at his 
death. So we are g¥ing toquit’. 

‘And what else would you do? Your brothers 
are not old enough to manage a farm.’ 

‘Mr. Callum is rightdoubtiess; and I have no 
desire to keep on what we could not keep up. As 
for where we age to go,—we should be quite easy 
in mind, if your honor would order the place down 
below to be made weather-tight for us and {x a 
rent upon it. Your honor would not ask more than 
we could pay.’ : * , 

‘ What, that half-ruined cottage in the bay, with 
the croft behind it? How could you live there: 
There is nota fence complete, and not an ear o! 
barley has grown there these many years.’ 

g ae honor would have the fences mended at the 
game time with the cottage ; and there is the fishing 
to depend on, as well as the ground, and the rocks 
shelve conveniently there for the weed, and Ronald 
could sell kelp when [ sell figh ; and Fergus could 
bring us in peat,—and as for Archie, the nearer the 
sea, the happier he is. So | hope your honor will 
let us try the place.’ * 

‘It is a wretched place, Ella. I think we™might 
find Something better for you. There are patches of} 
richer soil in the vallies. Surely yqu had better set- 
tle ina more sheltered situation. The wind will 
blow away your soil and seed together, before it Jias 
time to strike root.’ ° 

We cannot go out of sight of the sea, 
account, sir.’ 

‘He wWHuld never be happy between green hills,’ 
added Fergus. ‘We should ever be missing him 
from home, and finding him in the old places: but 
if we settle on the beach, he will not be tempted to 
stray.’ 

‘ Though he could not stray very far, your honor, 
I am easier to have him under my eye, which might 
be if I lived by fishing.’ 

That is scarcely a woman's business, Ella. 
brings toil and hardship to the strongest men.’ 

fis my business, your honor; and it is not the 
blackest night, nor the stormiest day that can weary 
me, thanks to Him that gives strengih where it is 
wanted. Would you be pleased to grant me what | 
ask, and let me know with your own lips, what the 
rent shall be ?’ 

‘ Let us go to the place, and see what it looks like.’ 

While they proceeded down the steep to th: 
beach, Ella leadin& the way, the laird marked her 
stern demeanor and aasbaline gait, and could nol 
fancy her singing her idiot brother to sleep, and 
* couching him on fresh heather. Presently, howev- 
er, his idea of her was amended. Archie came 
sauntering along the shore to join them, and yet 
with every appearance of not observing them. H« 
held a bunch of sea-bird's feathers, which he thrus' 
into Ella’s hand without lookirg at her, but glanced 
back when he had passed, as if to see what had b-. 
come of them. Ella had thrown back the plaid anc 
stuck them in he: hair, where they remained till h: 
was out of sighf, when she tlirew them away anc 
resumed her plaid. 

* The people at the farm are relations of yours, | 
think, Fla.’ 

‘They are fourth cousins of my mother’s; and 
disposed to be kind to us for her sake : and that i: 
another geason for our settling here.’ 

‘But what will they think of such a dreary place 
in comparison with their barley and oat fields, to say 
nothing of the hoase, with two rooms, each as large 
as this cottage, besides Callum’s apartment ?’ 

‘It is what we think that matters most.’ 

‘Very true. Now show me the boundaries that 
you would mark out if you had your chéice.’ 

‘The rent will mark the boundary best : but we 
should like, besides this field; to have the slope of 
the hill behind for our pony to grazeon We must 
have the gony to carry the weed, and to draw the 
harrow, in case of my being out at sea at the time 
And I shoudd like to take in a corner of the peat 
moss * Sep ; that is all we wih for behind. Ther, 
Ronald must be free to cut weed some way along 
these ledges to the left: they shelve better than 
those on the other hand. Then the cottage should 
be new roofed, and the fence put up; and your 
honor will name the rent.’ $ 

‘ You shall not be pressed for that, Ella. It would 

not be reasonable, in a situation like this.’ 
‘I -hope your honor sées we beg no favor,’ repliea 
Ella. ‘Ask Mr. Callum, and he will tell you our 
rent has ever been ready, whether we feasted oy 
fasted : and ready it shall be, if it be God's will tu 
let the sea and land yield us their own.’ 


se 
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‘ Better to fasttnd pay, than, feast and owe,’ said 


Fergus , 

“Right, very right, Fergus. Well; you shall 
have your way; dnd | will consult with Callum 
jabout the rent, and have the. place made ready as 
quickly as, possible. Here he is. Let one of the 


‘lads come up to me at the farm, an hour or two 


hence, and | will name the rent; meantime, you 
can join your friends.’ 

Instead of going towards the boats, however, Ella 
slowly proceeded up the rocks, in the direction of 
the burying-ground. The lads looked as if they 
would fain have stayed to listen ; but a glance from 
their sister sent Fergus to look for Archie, and Ro- 
nald to join the little funeral party, who were ca- 
rousing as if it had been a wedding. 

‘There will be tears in those eyes within these 
few minutes, if there is nobody nigh,’ said Callum, 
looking after Ella as he came up. ‘They have held 
tears, foras dry as they seem. Since her father be- 
gan to fail, I, for one, have seen heart-drops, though 
she would have had me think it was but the wintry 
wind.’ 

‘She has a proud spirit, Callum.’ 

‘Proud! Her pride ill becomesjone that lives un- 
jer your honor, and it is more than I know how to 
master. There is no bringing her down ; and if she 
puts her spirit into her brothers, they will be beyond 
ny reach quite.’ 

‘ How do you mean, Callum ? 
bring them down ? 

‘Only to make them like others that live under 
such as you,—grateful and humble, and ready to 


»bey ’ 

’ To obey your pleasure, I suppose. No Callum. 
there has beea far too much servile obedience 
unong the lower orders of our people, one sign vi 
which is their revengeful and turbulent temper. Ii 
they were less ready to watch our pleasure in mat- 
ters that do not concern thein, they would do fewer 
leeds that call fer revenge, and have fewer causes 
of quarrel. This ‘proud woman, as we call her, has 
. peaceable temper, I hope and believe.’ 

‘ Peaceable enough, your honor, or I own |] 
should have picked a quarrel with her before now, 
‘or I do not like her any more than | fancy she likes 
me. But there has never been occasion for any 
words ; for out comes the pouch as sure as [ show 
uiyself to gather the rent; and*there is the dinner 
ind the whiskey on the table for me to take or leave. 
is] Itke. She never kept me waiting. or stinted 
her hospitality, or got into a quarrel with her neigh- 
bors that 1 could take hold of.’ ; 

‘ Then for what, in the name of wonder, Callum 
would you have her be grateful and ready to obey# 
i never did her any service that I am aware of. 
(though | hope to do some yet,) and | know of ne 
litle to her obedience that either you or | can urge. 
Can. you tell me of any ?’ 

Callum stared, while he asked if one party was 
noteandlord and the other tenant. 

‘You are full of cur Scotch prejudices, I see. 
Callum, as I was once, Only go into England, and 
you will see that landlord and tenant are ngt master 
ind slave, as we in the Highlands have ever been 
ipt to think. In my opinion, their connexion stands 
thus,—and [| tell it you, that you May take care not 
to exact an obedience which | am far fr@m wishing 
to claim from my tenants,—the owner and occupier 
of a farm, or other estrte, both wish to make gain. 
ind for this purpose unite their resources. He who 
p ssesses land wishes to profit by it without the 
trouble of cultivating it himself; he who would oe- 
‘upy has money, but no land to lay it out upon, so 
he pays money for the use of the land, and more 
noney for the labor which is to till it; (unless he 
supplies the labor himself.) His tillage should res 
tore him his money with gain. Now why should 
the notion of obedieuce enter into a coutract like 

his 7” 

‘I only know,’ replied Callum, ‘ that in my young 
lays, if the laird held up a finger, any one of hi» 
people who had offended him would have been 
‘hrown into the sea.’ 

‘Such tyranny, Callum, had nothfng to do with 
their connexion as landlord and tenant, but only 
with their relation as chieftain and follower. You 
have been at Glasgow, I think ?’ 

‘Yes; a cousin of mine is a master in the shawl- 
manufacture there.’ 

‘ Well; he has Jaborers in his employment there. 
und they are not his'slaves; are they ?’ 

‘Not they; for they sometimes throw up their 
work when he wants them most.’ 

‘And does he hold his warehouse by lease, o1 
purchase ?’ 


Why should you 
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‘ He rents it of Bailie Billie, as they call him, who ° 
is so fierce on the other side in politics.’ 

‘If your cousin does not obey his landlord in po- 
litical matters, (for I know how he has spoken at 
public meetings,) why should you expect my ten- 
ants to obey me, or rather you—for I never ask their 
obedience? . The Glasgow operative, and the Glas- 
gow capitalist, make a contract for their mutual ad- 
vantage ; and if they want further help, they @all in 
nother capitalist to afford them the use of a ware- 
house which he lets for his own advantage. Such 
a mutual compact I wish t establish with my peo- 
ple here. Each man of them is usually a capitalist 
and laborer in one, and in order to make-« their re- 
sources productive, I,a landholder, step in asa third 
party to the production required ; and if we each 
fulfil our contract, we are allon equalterms. 1 wish 
you would»make my people understand this ; and I 
require of you, Callum, to act upon it yourself.’ 

The steward made no reply, but stood thinking 
how munch better notions of dignity the old laird 
had, and how much power he possessed over the 
lives and properties of his tenants. - 

‘ Did this croft pay any rent before it was let out 
of cultivation ?’ inquired the laird. 

‘No, your honor; it only just answered to the 
tenant to till it, and left nothing over for :ent; but 
we had our advantage in it too; for then yon barley 
field paid a little rent; but since this has been let 
down, that field has never done more than pay the 
tillage. But we shall have rent from it again when 
the lease is renewed, if Ella makes what I expect 
she will make of this croft.’ ° 

‘Is there any kelp prepared hereabouts, Cal- 
lam ?’ 

‘ Not any ; and indeed there is no situation so fit 
for it as this that Ronald is to have. There is noth- 
ing doing in Garveloch that pays us anything, ex- 
cept at the farm.’ 

* Well then, Ella can, of course, pay nothing at 
first but for the use of the cottage, and the benefit 
of the fences, &c. Is there any other capital laid 
out here ?’ 

‘ Let us see. 
boys will bring their utensils with them. 
sir, the house and fence will be all.’ 

‘ Very well: then calculate exactly what they are 
worth, and what more must be laid dut to put them 
in good condition, and tel4 me; the interest of that 
much capital is all that Ela must pay, till we see 
what the bay and the little field will produce.’ 

The laird next gave particular directions what 
repairs should be made, and that there should be no 
delay in completing them, and then left Callum to 
make his estimate, bidding him follow to the farm 
when he had done, 


She has a boat of her own, and the 
I believe, 


CHAPTER “IL. 
A HIGHLAND FARM. 


There was such a bustle at the farm as had not 


been seen for many aday. At the first alarm of 
company landing, the girls of the family unyoked 
themselves from the harrow which they were draw- 
ing over the light, sandy soil, and hastened into the 
house, where their mother had already begun her 
preparations. One of then? set about fanning the 
sinouldering peat fire with the torn skirt of her wool- 
len petticoat, while the other climbed upon the set- 
tle to take down one of the regiment of smoKed 
geese which hung overhead from a pole, in some- 
what the same kind of arrangement in which they 
had once winged their flight thgough the upper air. 
Lean, black, and coarse, the bird would have been 
little tempting to the agpetite of a stranger; but as 
al) the approaching company were not strangers, it 
stood a fair chance of being @aten with relish. The 
mother, while calling to onesor another to bring out 
a cheese from the press, and barley cakes from the 
cupboard, was now engaged in bringing potatoes to 
light from under her own bed, and taking off the 
cream from pans which were hidden from common 
ybservation by a curtain of peat-smoke. 

The goose being set to boil, and the potatoes ready 
to be put into the same pot in due time, (possibly, 
in order thatthe oil from the bird might save the 
trouble of buttering them when they came to table) 
the readiest of the two maidens hastened to exhibit 
the snéw-white cloth of ancient home manufacture, 
which covered on rare festivals, the table in Callum’s 





apartment. By the time it was spread out to view, 
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ther diversity, not intended by the original design- 
er. Here a streak of yellow oil imbibed from the 

oose; there a brush. of mould from a potatoe ; 
rere a few harmless drops of cream, and there a 
corner dabbled in more*fragrant whiskey, were all 
new for the occasion. The next thing to be done, 
was to unpack the baskets of pyovisions which, out 
of consideration for the stomacts of the strangers, 
had been sent in the boat by the laird’s housekeep- 
er. What jostling of helpers, what jingling of bot- 
tles, what spilling of everything that could be spilt, 
what soiling of all that was solid! It was well for 
those who were to eat, that they saw noihing of this 
household preparatior, if they had, neither the fresh 
sea-breeze, rior the exercise they had taken, would 
have availed to give a relish to their meal. To be- 
guile the impatience they began to feel for their 
dinner, some surveyed the farm, some seated them- 
selves on a bench beside the door, to regale their 
eyes with the splendid view of sea and islands which 
presented itself; and these eccasionally conversed 
with the farmer's sons,—two boys, who stood staring 
at a little distance, and were, ufter much perseve- 
rance, prevailed upon to speak, 

‘ What is your name?’ asked a lady of the young- 
er boy. 

He put three fingers in his mouth and stared, but 
made no reply : and it was some minutes before it 
appeared that his name was Rob. 

‘Well! now you have told me your own name, 
tell me the name of that island, that looks so black 
with the shadow of the cloud upon it.’ 

‘ That ’s Llachanu.’ 

‘No, no. Ilachanu lies the other way, and we 
have just come from it. Use your eyes, my man. 
How should you know which I mean if you stand 
with your back to it?’ 

‘Its Garveloch, maybe.’ | 

‘Nay; this is Garveloch that we stand upon. 
One would think it had no name, by the little you 
know about it.’ 

‘It has not any name,’ cried the boy brighten- 
ing. * 

‘Well; why could not you say so before? Do 
you ever go there?’ 

‘I have been there.’ 

‘ What do you go there for ?’ 

‘ Father takes me in the boat.’ 

‘And what do you do when you get there ?’ 

* We go and then we come back again. —=s* 

‘J suppose so > buat do you fish, or get eggs, or 
visit your friends, or what ?’ 

Rob faughed, stared, and then looked at his broth- 
er, who conveyed with some trouble that nobody 
lived there. The lady next tried to make something 
of him. : 

‘What do you goto that desert island for, my 
lad ?’ 

‘ Why was you wanting to know?’ 

‘Only out of curiggity. If your errand there is a 
secret, say so, and l’will not ask you.’ 

The boy laughed, and said they went sometimes 
for one thing and sometimes for another ; and this 
was all that could be made out.—Whiat was the dis- 
tance ? was the next question. . 

‘It may be twelve mile.’ 

‘Twelve ! it cannot be so much surely.’ 

* Maybe ‘tis five.” 

*] do not believegit is more than two.’ 

‘Indeed I’m thinking ye ‘re right.’ 

‘You do not seem to know much about the mat- 
ter,’ 

‘Indeed, I know nothing about it.’ 

And so forth, upon every subject started : nor did 


their father appear much more enlightened in his|borious ? 


way. ' 
* The cattle seem to have done your field a world 


of mischief,’ observed an English gentleman, * and|swering one question by another. 
no wonder, with such a pretence of a ience as that. 


How long has it been broken down ?’ 

‘ Indeed I can’t remember.’ 

‘ Not this year, or las’ said his landlord, ‘ for I 
remember advising you three seasons ago to make 
your boys clear the ground of these stones, which 
would have built up your wall presently —You said 
you would, and I suppose you still mean to do it 
some day.’ 

*O aye, some day: and I have spoken to the lads 
many a time.’ 

‘Speaking does not seem to have done mach 
good.’ 

‘Indeed your honor’s right.’ 

‘Set about it yourself, I advise you, and “then 


it displayed, béSides all its varieties of pattern, a fur-| 






‘Maybe [ will some day,’ 

‘I see no stock except a shaggy pony_or two, or 
the few black cattle on the moor there,’ observed the 
English gentleman. 

‘There are both pigs and poultry, if you could 
find out where they are,’ eaid the laird leighing. 

The gentleman looked réund in vain, and then 
ipplied to farmer Murdoch himself. . 

*Do ye think we ‘ve no more cattle thd them ° 
asked he proudly. ‘There are many more of th 
kine down below fishing.’ | 

* Cattle fishing ! What do you mean ?' 

‘IT just mean what I say,—the kine are getting 
fish for themselves in the ,pools below, and the 
pigs* 

The laird explained to his friend that all domestic 
animals, even horses, relish fish when their other 
food is poor of its kind; and that it is the custom of 
the native cattle to go down to the beach at low wa- 
ter, and help themselves out of the pools in which 
fish have been left by the retiring tide. 

‘Well, Murdoch; and your pigs and poultry ,— 
where are they? Do your pigs live on wild ducks, 
ind your fowls on sea-weed ?’ 

* Na, na,’ said Murdoch. ‘ Where should they be 
yut yonder? Yell see them wien ye go in to din- 
ner. 

‘What! in the house ?’ 

* To be sure,’ said the laird. ‘As soon as you en- 
ter, the pig will run between your legs, and the 
fowls will perch on each shoulder, and then you 
will be asked where the poor béasts could be better 
{f ever accident should cblige you tosleep in a faiin- 
house hereabouts, examine your bea lest a sucking- 
pig should have taken possession before you, and in 
the morning, look for eggs in your shoes before you 
slip your feet into them.—But see, you must make 
acquaintance with these domestics out of doors for 
once. Here comes the old grunter, and there are 
the fowls fluttering as if they liked the day-light no 
better than bats.’ 

In honor of the guests, the house was cleared of| 
live stock, and their banishment was a sign that 
dinner was ready at last. The meal was conducted 
with tolerable decency, as in addition to the boat- 
men who waited on the guests, Callum had arrived 
to keep things in order, and do the honors of his 
ipartment. By dint of swearing at one, flinging his 
Highland bonnet at another, and coaxing a third, he 
procured a change of trenchers, when his guests 
turned from fish to fowl, and thence to cheese. This 
change did not much matter tu those who aie of the 
provisions of the farm-house, for everything had a 
spack of the sea. “I'he cream was fishy, the cheese 
was fishy, and the barley bannocks themselves had 
1 salt and bitter flavor as if they had been dipped in 
‘ea-water ; so at least the English gentleman 
thought, remembering how-the cattle fed, and hav- 
ing seen the land manured with sea-weed. As it 
was certainly pure fancy as far as the barley cakes 
were concerned, it might have been so in the other 
cases; but he turned with much greater relish to 
the provisions which had been brought from the 
mainland. 
| Ella arrived before the meal was over, and waited 
outside till the laird could speak with her. His first 
question, when he took his seat on the bench beside 
the door, and his tenant stood befere him, was, what 
had made her brothers so unlike the boys within, 
and most of the other lads belonging to the islands ¢ 
He knew that they had been early taught industry 
by their father’s example ; but who had instructed 
therm to husband that industry, to,make use of eyes, 
‘ars, and understanding as well as limbs? Who 
had made them intelligent and skilful, as well_as la- 








‘ How does vour honor know they are so ?’ asked 
Ella, for once following the Highland fashion of an- 


‘| saw at a glance that they were intelligent, and 
Ronald told me enough while we were waiting for 
you, to show that you know better how to live with 
i little than these cousins of yours with much. 
How did you all Jearn ?’ 


lair l. 

‘Merely that Angus taught you the managemen 
fa boat, as he had learned it in dangerous place 
ibroad. 
friend ?° 


ire little thought of here. 





perhaps they will work with you, if you can’t pre- 
vail upon them by other means.’ 


is. 


Angus is a relation, I suppose, or only a 
‘A friend, and he taught us all many things thatlations must pay for being the best. 
My father ever said we}fair ?’ 

should do well if we had Angns at hand to advise 


‘[ suppose he will come and advise you again. 


Ella, at such an important time as this. Will you 
not send for him? Can f carry any message to the 
mainland, for | hear that it was fier over the water 
that he used to come.’ 

Ella answered in a somewhat stern voice, that if 
ever he caine again it must be from over the water, 
for that he had been in foreign parts for five years, 
and nothing had been heard of hin for long. 

‘Five years ! then he could nof have taught her 
brothers much, so young as they must have been 
when he went away.’ Ella replied that he taught 
her whatever her father could not, and her brothers 
learned @f her. = 
‘Perhaps, said the laird, ‘ if his friends expeeted 
to hear of him, something prevented his sending to 
them.” 

‘No doubt, replied Eila. 

‘ What do you imagine it could be, Ella ?’ 
‘Perhaps he is dead,’ said she quietly, but still 
looking on the ground. 

‘You dg not suppose he has forgotten his old 
friends? yet, such things do sometimes happen, 
Hla.’ . 

Sle made no answer, and the laird saw by the 
deep color which made itself seen through her 
weather-worn complexion, that he had gone too far. 
te was very sorry ; and now wondered at his own 
slowness in perceiving the true state of the case ; 
but¢here was so little in her appearance to suggest 
the idea, and she seemed so wholiy devoted to her 
brothers, that he had fancied the connexion with 
Angus one of pure friendship,—of that friendship 
which bears in the Highlares a character of warmth, 
simplicity, and familiarity, not very common in 
some ot/er places. 

To relieve Ella, the laird spoke inimediately of 
business, relating what was to be done to make the 
cottage and field tenantable, and explaining to her 
hat, twenty shillings a year being the interest upon 
the capital laid out, twenty shillings a year was 
the sum he would take, if she thought she could pay 
it.—Ella had no doubt of if. 

‘Try it for a year,’ said the laird, ‘and then if 
either party is discontented, we can change our 
terms. I hope you will meet with no disturbance 
from any one, and that you inay find all your little 
plans answer well, so that you may be able to pay 
rent whenever the time comes for neighbors to set- 
tle down beside you and increase the cost of the 
place you hold. That time will geome, I give you 
warning ; and when it comes, I hope you will be 
rich enough to meet it.’ 

‘ Surely, your honor, we hope tojmprove the land, 
and so tu be able to pay rhere than for the fencing ; 
but how are we to improve the sea, or the ledges 
where we cut weed ?’ 

‘ You cannot inprove them, Ella; but if you are 
ina more favorable situation than your neighbors 
for obtaining their produce, you must expect to pay 
for the advantage. If 1 were to ask a rent to-day 
for the fishing in your bay, neither you nor others 
would pay it; you would say “I will go to some 
other situation as good, where there is no rent to 
pay,’’ and you would settle youtself down in Iacha- 
nu or elsewh@re, and keep all you could obtain. 
But when all these best situatians are taken posses- 
sion of, other comers say to me, ‘‘ we will pay youa 
part of what we get if you will let us have a line of 
shore that shelves conveniently for our kelping, or 
where fish is plentiful.’ ” 

‘And then,’ said Ella, ‘ we must pay as much as 
they offer, if we mean to stay; or take up with a 
worse situation if we will not pay. Well; I doubt 
not we can pay your honor duly when that time 
comes, over and above tbe twenfy shillings for the 
house and fences. It may be im fish or kelp, in- 
stead of money, but we will manage to pay, if Mr. 
Callum be not hard upon us.’ 

‘I shall tell Callum to receive my interest in any 
shape that it may suit you best to pay it; in fish or 
in kelp, or in grain, or even in peat. ‘This is but 
fair, considering how far you are from any market. 
As for the real rent, do not trouble-yéur head about 
that at present. It will be long before you will be 


‘ Did Ronald tell you about Angus ?’ asked Ella,jcalled on for any ; and I only mention it to show 
her eye for the first time sinking under that of the}you what you have to expect if you grow rich, 


Will our growing rich make us liable to pay what 
tlyour honor calls real rent? Yot will exeuse my 
sl|asking, but like to know what is before us.’ 
‘Your growing rich will tempt peopl to come and 
ity their fortune ; and then, as I said, the best situ- 
Is not this 


‘To be sure; your honor would not ask any thing 
unfair.’ 
‘That is not enough, Ella: 





If there should be a 
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new laird by that time—’ 

‘God forbid!’ exclaimed Ella. ‘A new laird 
would not-come to Garveloch in this way, like your 
honor, or listen to what your people have to say.’ 

‘ But answer me,’ said the laird, smiling, ‘ Would 
you object to pay rent, in the case I speak of, who- 
ever might be laird ?’ 

‘Surely no,’ replied Ella,‘ unless I could better 
myself by moving; which I could not do if all situ- 
ations as good as my own were taken up.’ 

‘And how mach would you be willing to pay ?’ 

‘Let’s see. If we had gver and abare, at the end 
of the year, two barrels of hertings and hdlf aton of 
kelp, we ‘ll say,—I would find out how much we 
should have over and above, in the same time, in 
the next best place ; and if it was.one barrel of her- 
rings and a quarter of a ton of kelp, I would pay 
the difference,—that is one barrel of herrings and a 
quarter of a ton of kelp, rather than move.’ 

‘Very right; and then you would be as well off 
in the one place asin the other. There would still 
be a fair profit on both.’ 

‘ And 
than our profits would come to.’ 

‘There would be little use in my asking, even if 
{ wishe@ it, Ella; for it would not be paid. Your 
neighbor would not settle beside you, unless the 


you would, of course, move toa situation like his.’ 

‘[ should be sorry to move,’ said Ella, looking 
down towards her new place of abode, ‘ but, in such 
a case, I must.’ 

‘Such a case will not occur, Ella ; for we are net 
so foolish as to let our farms and cottages stand 
empty from our asking more rént than they can pay.’ 

‘Lam not afraid, sir, of having to give up our 


first, | suppose.’ 
‘Yes, and it-will grow very slowly in a wild place 


all. In the meanwhileg tell your brothers what | 
have been telling you.’ 
Ella promised, and then proceeded to the one 


Archie’s behalf,—a petition that he might amuse 
himself as he pleased upon the Storr, a high rock, 
formed like a pyramid, that stood out froin one point 
in the bay in which Ella’s cottage stood. This rock 
was an island at high water, being joined to Garve- 


loch only by a strip of sand, which was overflowed/for a mast, and a broomstick for the yard, and blan 


twice every day. Myriads of sea-birds haunted this 
rock ; and Archkje having once found his way to 
these, his favorite companions, could not, his sister 
believed, be ept from going continually. The laird 
gave ready permission, only offering a caution 
against the perils of the tide, rising and falling as it 
‘did perpetually in the very path. Of this, Ella had 
no fear ; for not the most skilful seaman could be 
more cautious, or appear more knowing than Ar- 
chie, when he had toglo with the tide. flis sister 
observed that he had never put life or limb in the 
way of peril ; and this caution, so peculiar to chil- 
dren in Archie’s state, went far to cogfirm the island 
superstition that the poor boy was under special in- 
visible protection, and therefore screened from il] 
usage at the hand of man, as vell as from natural 
perils. 

The Storr being yielded to Archie as freely as the 
rocks to Ronald and the peat-moss to Fergus, Ella's 
business was done, and her gratitude secured,— 
gratitude offered as soon as deserved, and in greater 
abundance than the laird thought the occasion re- 
quired, however Mr. Callum might complain of the 
absence of this priffe qualification of a tenant. Ella’s 
gratitude was not eloquent, but the laird saw enough 
of its effects upon her countenance and manner t 
wonder at the degree of satisfaction caused by the 
present arrangement. He kindly bade Ella farewell, 
and while she rapidly rtmsemey A the rocks by one 
path, he sought his party by another. 

He found his companions in great consternation, 
and the boatmen looking about on the beach, as if 
for something which had been dropped. What were 
they looking for,—a bracelet, a brooch; or was it 2 
watch ? Ornaments and valuables should not be 
trusted abroad on such expeditions —O it was no 
thin of that kimd ; it was the boat they were look- 
ing for ! The boat! and did they expect to find it 
among the shingles, or hidden under the sea-weeds ? 
Who had drawn it up on the beach, or moored it in 
the cave? Nobody could lay claim fo the praise of 
such a service ; the boat had been left to itself. and 
had, of course, drifted down the Sound with the 
tide, and was probably dashed to pieces. While the 
responsible persons were bandying reproaches, the 
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were about to return home. 
to hou 
morning. 


boat instead of on the sea, being borne by the 


led them to make a wide circuit. 


proached ; 
been safe enough, though the boat was gone. 


were despatched for Ella's oars. 
very dark before they could get home. 
how long our.twilight lasts, 
our oars.’ 

who had loosened the pins. 
them. 


the ladies in it, and all apparently ready at last. 


rock. 
‘ What’s your will?’ cried all on shore. 
‘A sail! a mrast!’ answered all in the boat. 


kets to make a sail. 
nor provision for a rudder; but no matter! 


the boatmen to his hand. 


of the shadows from the rocks upon the bay. 


\ 


to take to their oars after all. 


wards, to look at this new marine production. 


~ 


CHAPTER III, 
THE FIRST EXCURSION. 


gan to appear from the deep seas to the north. 


not fish for themselves. 





English gentleman began to anticipate the fate he 
cad bens warned of,—a pig for his pillow, and eggs 
in his shoes, if indeed he could hope for the luxury 
of a bed, or of liberty to put off his clothes. . The 
laird ordered the ouly measure now in their power, 
—to borrow the boat in Which Ella and her brothers 
The farmer promised 
his relations for the night, and to send 
them batk when his boat should return the next 


After waiting more than an hour, the people ap- 
peared at a great distance on the beach, ——s the 
oat. 

The farmer explained that this was, perhaps, the 
shorter way, as the jutting rocks must have compel- 


‘ Late, but not #rk,’ said the laird; ‘ you forget 
? ? y g' 


; 7 We shall be able to 
place answered to him ; and if 1 demanded more of|see our way till midnight—Come, make haste with 


you than the difference between your profits and his, your stowage, my good man. But look here! how 
are you to row? The pins are out that should fix 


el hey had disappeared since morning, Fergus said, 
and he could not imagine how: he and his brother 
never pretended to row without, and it was notthey 
It was of more impor- 
tance to supply the pins than to find who had taken 
4 Farmer Murdoch sent his boys to pull some 
place. Whenever there is a rent, it will be small at|teeth out of his wooden harrow, and, after another 
hour, they were fitted in, the boat launched with 

No 
like this, and it may be years.before it bears any at|sooner, however, had the little vessel left the cove, 
than it was found to be a pity that there was no sail, 
as the wind seemed likely to be favorable, and might 
make up for lost time. in the midst of doubt and 
thing more she had to say. It was a request on|dehate, the rowers put back, waving their bonnets 
to Murdoch and his party, who were ascending the 


One 


went one way and another another, to find a pole 


There was no step for a mast, 
The 
pole was tied with twine to one of the benches, ahd 
an oar was held at the helm, while the blankets 
were pinned together with wooden skewers, and 
managed by means of a scarlet garter tied to the 
corner, and thus transferred from the knee of one of 
The preparations being 
completed, the progress of the party was again 
watched by Illa, who anxiously observed the length 
When 
the boat emerged from the shadow and was caught 
by the wind, it appeared likely to be blown due 
north, and the party might have been landed very 
wide of their destination, if a little puff of wind had 
not carried the sail overboard, and obliged the men 
It was evident, from 
there being no delay, that nobody was lost or injur- 
ed, and farmer Murdoch was, therefore, at liberty to 
laugh when he saw his blankets, with their scarlet 
ornaments, gently floated down the sound, and 
seeming to excite the curiosity of the sea birds, 
which made a dip, in their evening flight home- 


The laird’s orders being too positive to be diso- 
beyed, Ella and her brothers were permitted to en- 
ter their new dwelling by the time the herrings be- 
As 
Ella was anxious to be preparing her resources 
against the rent day, she watched the first signs of 
the approach of the fish, determining to try the ex- 
periment of selling them fresh to the people at the 
other end of her island, who, having no beats, could 
Ronald was going out to 
his usual labor in the field one July morning, when 
he observed Ella looking first up to the sky and then 


é 
abroad over the glittering Sound in which the is. 
lands lay, like vessels becalmed, and beyond which 
rose the blue peaks of Argyleshire. 

‘The sun is bright over Lorn, Ella: were ye 
thinking of a trip to-day ?"¢ 

‘ Indeed I was,—not with the nets,—time enough 
for that; but we might try with the hook and see if 
thershoals are nearg but if the sun will not keep out, . 
we shall only lose our day.’ 

‘ What is Archie going to.do ?’ 

‘Archie, my man,’ said his sister, ‘ will ye bring 
me some eggs this day? See, the fowl are waiting 
for ye.’ : 

‘We'll wait a bit,’ said Mla to her brother: ‘if 
he does not come back in half an hour, we ma 
trust to the sun not to cheat us.’ So Ronald looke 


‘ Where are the oars?’ said the laird, as they ap-fout the rods and hooks, while his sister bustled 
whereupon they once more looked 
around them, saying, they thought the oars had 


about the cottage befure she girded herseif fof the 
oar. While thus employed, she sang in the raised 


It}voice with which maidens sing in these islands. 
was not the case, however, and more messengers 


The ladies began 
am sure your honor would not ask more |to shiver and look at each other, when one of their 


companions observed, it would be terribly late and 


Ere long, she turnedgound and saw Archie sitting 
at the door-sill fastening a piece of string to’a switch, 
in imitation of the rods Ronald was preparing. 

‘Well, Archie; have you quarrelled with the 
birds to-day, that ye are home sosoon? And where 
are my eggs?’ 

‘ The fowl must wait,’ muttered Archie. 
play to-day.’ 

‘ Are ye ill, my lad? inquired his sister, tenderly 
passing her hand over his forehead: but Archie 
withdrew himself and began switching himself with 
his new rod. 

‘Ye may go to the field, Ronald ; I’m not for 
the sea to-day,’ said Ella. And in less than an 
hour, the sky was overcast, and summer storms 
swept over the Sound at intervals till night. 

‘ We may always trust Archie,’ observed Ronald. 
‘He has a keener sight into the place of storms 
than we.’ 

The next day the birds did not wait in vain for 
Archie. He was stirring as soon as they, having 
stolen out from his sister’s side at dawn, and cross- 
ed the bar of sand while the tide was yet low. 
When the sun peeped above the mountains of Lorn, 
as fair as on the preceding ‘day, the little lad shout- 
ed and clapped his hands above his heads where- 
upon myriads of sea-birds rose fluttering round him, 
and wheeled, and dipped, and hovered, with cries 
that would have dismayed a stranger, but which 
Arghie always gloried in provoking. While they 
drove round his head like autumn leaves in a storm, 
the terns and gulls screaming, the auks piping, and 
the cormorants croaking, the boy answered them 
with shouts, and waved his bonnet over his head. 
Then he clambered to the highest point he could 
reach, that he might watch the long files of solan 
geese, as they took their morning flight southwards, 
and be sure that they were out of sight before he 
filled his bonnet with their eggs. 

His sister and Ronald observed him when they 
had pushed off from the beacR, and were winning 
their way, each with a steady oar, to the deep 
waters beyond the bay. ; 
‘Fare ye well, Archie,’ shouted Ronald in a voice 
which made the rocks ring again: but Archie took 
no notice. 

‘He is too busy to mind. See how he peeps 
over yon ledge that neither you nor I dare climb. 
| wager he finds a prize there:,he’s dancing with 
pleasure. He has taken them all, and down he 
creeps,—aye, take care, my lad: that’s it; now on 
his knees, and there finding a step with his foot. 
Ye see he never slips. Now he’s down, I'll try to 
win a look.’ ‘ 

Ella sang with all the power of her lungs, and 
this time Archie turned, clapped his hands and 
stood still to watch the boat: 

‘ He will not be home sooner than we,’ said Ro- 
nald. ‘He is happy to-day, and he will wait for 
the afternoon ebb.’ 

‘| have put some more bannocks in his hole,’ said 
Ella, ‘and some fresh wager, so he will want for 
nothing till night.’ 

‘ And the storm cast up so much weed yester- 
day,’ said Ronald, ‘that he may float all the day if 
he likes.’ . 

This floating was Archie’s favorite amusement, 
in the interval between the departure of the gan- 
nets in the morning and their return from the south 
ateve. There was a strong current round the Storr, 
from an eddy below the hele he called his cave 
quite round the point to a ledge of rocks on the other 
side*of the promontory ; which ledge, being a favor- 
ible spot for embarkation, was called the quay. 
Arclile’s delight was to drop feathers, straws, weed, 
or eggshelis, into the eddy, to watch them come up 
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again after they had. disappeared, and float round 
the point, and to find them again collected at the 
quay. Nobody could please him so well as by giv- 
ing him a new substance to float, and he brought 
home many a gannet for the sake of the feathers, 
more than for the kind smile and stroke of the head 
with which Ella rewarded such enterprises. She 
was proud of Archie’s feats in bird-catching ; and 
if ever she spoke to a stfanger on her domestic 
affairs, represented Archie as adding*to the resources 
of the household, in no small degree. He seldom 
exerted himself to hunt the puffins out of their bur- 
rows in the rock, and had not sense or patience to 
manage snares; buj.such birds as were stupid 
enough to go on laying their eggs where they were 
taken away as soon as they appeared, and such as 
were tame enough to sit still and be taken by the 
hand, were Archie’s prey. He twisted their necks 


as he had seen his brothers do, and pouched them|jabsent, and if his being Ella’s sole partner in an 
in his plaid, and still conceived himself to be onjexcursion of business had not established an unu- 
terms of close friendship with the species, fancying|sual familiarity between them. 


that their morning screams were cries of invitation 
to him, and returning the compliment at eve, by 
singing southwards from the highest point he could 
reach, if he thought them late in coming home. 

Ella-was not mistaken in thinking the herrings 
were. come. 
to be caught with newly-tinned hooks, that it was 
evident a shoal was at hand, and that her nets might 
be brought into use within a few days. 

‘ See there !’ said Ella, when late in,the afternoon 
she and her brother suspended their labor to eat and 
rest ; ‘it brightens one’s eyes to see such a spoil 
for one day.’ 

‘ And such fine fish, too,’ replied Ronald. ‘M 
heart misgave me this morning lest we should fin 
them like what they were last year. It would bea 
good thing for such as we if we could judge of her- 
ring like cod, and know when we should find them 
well-fed and most fit to be eaten. Last year they 
were as lean as a moor, and now they are as plump 
as a barley-field.’ . 

‘Thanks be to Him that guides them in the deep 
waters,’ said Ella; ‘ there will be joy under many a 
roof this season.’ 

Ronald reverently uncovered his head. ‘I won- 
der,’ said he, ‘that we see no more boats. Yon 
sloop is from Greenock, 1 wager; come to take up 
herrings and kelp. She may keep her anchor down 
long; for nota hook has been thrown in the Sound 
till ours, that ] could see, and yonder is the first 
kelp fire within sight this season.’ : 

‘ Ye'll hive one of your own, next season, Ro. 
nald, and, I doubt not, it will ghow light betimes. 
So willing as ye are to help in the field and on the 
water, we owe ye our toil when the storms come. 
The field once laid out, and the profits of the fish 
safe pouched, and Fergus’s peat.stored, he and | 
will be your servants in our turn, Ronald, and cut 
and culi weed as fast as ye can draw it in. The 
rope is begun already.’ 

‘Is it? How thoughtful ye are, Ella! 
could ye find time to think of my rope ?’ 

‘O, there’s ever time for what onght to be pro- 
vided. I have thinned the pony’s ta:l now and then 
for a long time, so that ] have near hair enough 
and when Archie was heavy one day, I thought | 
could work for you and sing to him at-one time : 
and in the storm yesterday | twisted more. We 
shall have a long stout rope before the first large 
drift of weed, and if ye crop the ledges as plentifully 
as they promise, we shall have a grand fire, one of 
the first of the season. How proud it will make me, 

Ronald, to help to row over your first venture of 
kelp |’ 

‘ Not so proud as it will make me to put the mo- 

ney into the pouch, Ella. To think that I helpto 
pay the laird !’ ; 
‘] wish it might be into his oavn hands,’ said 





When 


Ella. ‘1 should like to make you the bearer of,,i{jday : let us make haste home and to rest. 


There were so many stragglers ready|‘ Archie is not made to hold a monpy-pouch, or to 


;|for sending him away’; 





mind of it,’ replied Ronald. ‘ Well ; all this time, 
Fergus is holding his pony, and gou are spreading 
the best cloth ; and he is looking doubtful whether 
he shall come in, not liking the coldness of people 
so far below him, but smelling the hot goose very 
savoury..—So he comes in to count the dues at any 
rate, after which—’ 

‘Now, Ronald, hold your tongue, or we shal 
have no dues to count. I’ve done my heal, and 
see where we have drifted, and the sun going down 
too.’ 

Ella plied both oars, while Ronald hastily de- 
voured the rest of his bannock. When'they got 
within easy reach of home, they once more drew in 
their oars and cast their hooks ; but as it was with 
less success than before, Ronald again gave a loose 
to his tongue, in a way which his awe of his sister 
would not have allowed @# Fergus had not been 


After providing 
that Fergus should have his turn as rent-payer, he 
went on— 
‘I should like to make Archie do it for once. 
Do te think we could teach him his lesson ?’ 

‘1 will not have him tried, said Ella decidedly. 


have any, worldly dealings.’ 

‘Yet he brings in what helps to fill it.’ 

‘ And how innocently ! Itis his love for the things 
that God made that makes him follow sport. The 
birds are his playmates while they wheel round his 
hegd, and when he takes them on the nest, he Ras 
no thought of gain,—and evil be to him that first 
puts the thought into him! He strokes their soft 
feathers against his cheek and watches the white 
specks wanderirg through the water like snow 
flakes through the air. He does not look beyond 
the pleasure to his eyes and to his heart, and he 
never shall ; and gold and silver are not the things 
to give pleasure to such an eye and such a heart, 
and he shall never know them.’ 

‘ Then he can never know how much he owes 
you, Ella, for the care you take of him. He little 
guesses how you have spun half the night to make 
his plaid, and won money hardly to find him a bon- 
net, and all the toil of your fishing, and grinding, 
and baking.’ * 


better for not knowing why. He wears his plaid 
is the birds do their feathers ; he feels it warm, and 
never thinks where it came from. He finds his 
barley cakes and fresh water in his cave as lambs 
find clover and springs in their pasture. 1 see him 
satisfied, and like that he should love me for what 
costs me no toil,—for singing when he is heavy, 
and for wearing what he brings me when he is mer- 
ry. When he lays his hot head in my lap, er pulls 
my skirt to make me listen to the wind, | valug his 
love all the more for its not being bought.’ 

‘I see you always lure him out when Mr. Callum 
is coming,’ observed Ronald. 

‘Yes ; and for the same reason I let him hide 
himself among the rocks the day the laird was here 
|—I have a gonstant fear that Mr. Callum weuld be 
and so | hinder our having 
any words abeut the lad. I am easier about that 
since the laird himself tcok notice of him so kindly ; 
but Mr. Callum shall never lay a finger on his head, 
even to bless him, if I can help it. Better keep him 
innocent of the man entirely.’ 

‘ He is likely to be innocent of al! but ourselves, 
mnd now and then the Murdocli$; for he sees no- 
body else.’ 


among living things. How he would handle these 


come ; we have caught the last we shal 





then.’ 


enough to discharge ourselves of Mr. Callum. Ye|with me to-morrow.’ 
= » 

have tanght me my lesson there, Ella; and when 

the time comes, I'll show yea picture of yourself 


as like asa lad ean be toa tall woman. 


on the shingle, and fold my arms in my plaid, anc 
make a reverence about half as low as to the laird 
only stiffer. 
say, ‘“‘ Here are the laird’s dues. 


your head and ours ?””’ 


*Ye're asaucy-lad,’ said Ella: ‘ you know he|it would afford any market for her fresh fish ; and 


can't bear to hear that any one is head over him.’ 


v0 


And I'll show the lap of the pouch and/miles ; but the many and steep ascents trebled the 
Would it please|xctual distance, while some were nearly if not quite 
you to count them now or when we have pledged|impassable. 


‘ That is the very reason everybody puts him- in)spots to which her brothers might drive their cattle. 


‘ And why should he ? He loves me, and all the} 


‘He has more companions than we have, too. 
He makes friendship where we only make war 


and whether it would answer to load their pony 
with weed for manure or ketp from different parts 
of the shore. 

It proved a toilsome experiment. She sold some 
of her fish at her own price; but there were so few 
families, and they could so geldom afford to buy 
food, that it seemed hardly likely to answer to give 
up a whole day of her own labor and the pony’s for 
so poor a return, in addition to the previous day’s 
labor in fishing. They found some patches of good 
grass among the dells, but too difficult of access to 
be of much use ; and their examination of the shore 
convinced thein that Ronald had possession of the 
best portion within the circuit of the island—All 
this settled, the next object was to prepare fur a trip 
to the Greenock sloop. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WifiOM HAVE WE HERE 


~ 


Ronald had an opportunity of being dignified to- 
wards Mr. Callum long before the rent-day came 
round. ‘The steward's curiosity led him to visit 
the tenants and see how they were attempting to 
improve their croft; and one day %n October his 
boat was seen rounding the Storr, and making for 
the landing-place. Archie happened to be amusing 
himself on his island at the time, and Mr. Callum 
was observed by Ella to turn round as if watching 
the boy’s proceedings up to the moment of landing. 
He looked by no means in his pleasantest mood. 

‘ Good morning,’ said he,.as Ella awaited him at 
the door of the cottage. ‘ Where are your brothers ? 
{ want your brothers.’ 

* Ronald is in the field. 
will please to sit down. 

* Let him alone, pray. 
well” @ 

‘Fergus is gone a trip to-day to sell his peat; we 
do not expect him till night.’ 

‘ To sell his peat ! He had better take care of his 
own supply first, | think. You will want to use all 
you can get before the winter is over.’ 

Ella replied by apening a boarded window on one 
side of the cottage, through which was seen, at a 
little distance, a Jarge well-built stack of peat. She 
next added some to her. fire, that Mr. Callum might 


I will call him, if you 
He will not detain you.’ 
The other lad will do as 


hospitality. 
‘ And pray how does Fergus manage to get peat 
enough for everybody ? He keeps within his boun- 
dary, I hope.’ 
Ella was teo much offended to answer otherwise’ 
than by pointing the way to the peat-land, where, 
however, the steward showed no inclination to go. 
‘I would have him take care what he is about,’ 
continued Callum. ‘I have the lair«’s strict orders 
that the live turf is to be replaced over every inch 
from which peat is dug.’ 
Ella observed that it was for Fergus’s mterest to 
observe this rule on a land which he hoped to hold 
for a long time, since Zhe peat could not otherwise 
be renewed. 
* No need to tell me that, Ella: but these young- 
sters are in such a hurry to cut, especially when 
they can sell, that they forgetthe law. Remember, 
if I find a foot bare, the peat-land is forfeited.’ 
‘Your threat is harsh, sir, and if you should act 
upon it, | should be obliged to appeal to the laird : 
but let us see whether Fergus has put himself in 
our power.’ And she moved on. 
‘ What is all this ?’ cried the irritable steward, as 


very fish that we stow away so carelessly! But tifey walked up the little sloping beach towards the 
get to-lback of the tenement. ‘ Your brothers get the fairies 
mustito help them, I think. 


Who ever saw barley grow- 


be stirring early and away to make the first win- ing out of a round shingle, —clean shingle, without 
‘And if not.’ said Renald, ‘it will be honor|nings for the peuch, and Fergus shall have his turn any soil.’ 


ljjourney as fatiguing as one of twenty miles. Ina 
,|strait line, it would not have been so much as two 


If she could once, with her pony, tra- 
verse the island, she might be able to judge whether 





it the same time learn whether there were fertile 


‘My father saw it, as he used to tell us, in rocky 


Ella was determined to try for once whether she places where soil was starce ; and when we found 


could mot make her way by land to the north of the|we could do little with our field this season Ronald 
[il go outlisland. There was no road, and the difficulty of 
beside the deor when I hear the pace of his poney|some of the passes was so great as to render tlfe 


bethought himself of this plan ; and it answers very 
well, yousee. We laid down seaweed pretty thick, 
and dropped our seed into it, and now the manure 
is changed into food for us.’ ‘ 

‘ Poor grain enough,’ said Callum. 

‘ Not so good as we hope to raise in our field, but 
good oe ne be. acceptable to those who would 
otherwise have none.’ ' 

‘ And pray how long do you mean to let it stand ? 
The wind will soon make it shed its grain, and then 





much good may the straw do you! 


not have to complain that she grudged fuel in her . 






























































































cetera ema —ewe 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ella observed that it had been late sown, so tha 
they were glad to lefil stand to the last moment 
‘The autumn was particularly serene and warm, se 
that the grain was still uninjured ; but ii was to be 
cut the next day but one, when she should have sold 
her fish and made ‘room for‘her humble harvest.— 
What fish ? and where was she going to sell it ?— 
She had salied a cask of herrings, and was about t 
make a trip to the sloop from Glasgow now in the 
Sound to dispose of the produce of her fishing. 

Callum muttered something about their taking 
good care of themselves, and the too great kindness 
of the laird not to ask rent for all they held. [It 
should be done soon, he could promise them.— 
Whenever they had a neighbor who should fol'ow 
the same occupations, Ella quietly observed, they 
should be willing to pay rent for the field, and the 
waters, and the peat-ground, and the keiping shore. 

‘ And why, not sooncr, if I choose to ask it °’ 

‘ Because it would answer better to us to move to 
some place in equal condition, where no rent would 
be asked.’ 

* And where will you find such an one, my lass ¢ 

Ella mounted the rock near, and pointed to one 
island and another and another where sifuations as 
good as this had not yet been taken possession of, 
and which the laird would be glad to see improved, 
provided he received the interest of ,the capital he 
laid out. Callum observed that she seemed to think 
herself very knowing, and asked where she got ali 
this wisdom. When he found that the matter had 
been talked over and settled with the laird himself, 
he had nothing more to say on that subject. 

He was not more fortunate on the next topic 
He asked who it was on the Storr that was scream- 
ing like a sea-gull, and throwing his arms about as 
if he was going to fly across the sound ? Ella peus- 
ed a moment before she replied that it was her 
brother Archibald ; and then underwent a cross- 


questioning about the lad, aud the reasons why he| 
- had not been introduced with the rest into Mr Cal-| 


lum’s august presence. An obvious mode of vent- 
ing his spleen now presented itself. le -insisted 
upon what Ella did not attempt to deny, that the 
Storr did not come wethin her boundaries, and fol- 
lowed this up by a prohibition to every one of the 
family to set foct on the rock. Ella was now truly 
glad that she had obtained the laird’s special per- 
mission for Arciiie to haunt the rock as much as he 
leased. Mr. Calluin’s temper was not improved 
y learning the fact. He did not pretend to doubt 


it ; for, im the first place, he knew Ella to be re-|Ella; * 


markable for strict honor ; and, in the next, she 
seemed so guarded on all points, that he began to 


think it prudent uot to expose his authority to more|ries, give me the ogr.’ 


mortifications. 

Ronald now appeared, ready to show Mr. Callum 
‘what had been done in his department, as well as 
in Fergus’s. Ella cautioned her brother by a look, 
which he well understood, to keep his temper and 
restrain his tongue, and then returned to her occu- 
pations in the cottage. Callumresumed the subject 
of Archie, but could make little out of Ronald 
about him ; for, besides that the tender respect in 
which they held the poor lad made them unwilling 
to speak of ‘his peculiarities to strangers, Ronald 


knew lis sister’s desire to kgep Archie out of Cal-|ye clear the point, ye'll see her with all her sails set, 
lum’s notice. He was now rather more discreet|unless she has stopped to take in kelp or herrings.’ 


than was necessary, and deft an impression on the 


steward’s mind that there was some mystery about|rowers to learn whether the market was yet open to 


the boy,—a mystery which must be penetrated. 


He did not accept Ella's proffered hospitality,|Mary, not sailing before the wind as they expected ; 
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j 
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‘hing, and , at last asked impatiently when thejheard it. 
younger Jad woukd come home. me all.’ F 
“*< When the tide is low enougii for him to eross:| * You must ask Ella if there’s room for you,’ said 
maybe in two hours.’ * Fergus; ‘ besides, I don’t know who,you are.’ 
‘This was too long for a cross person’s patience ;} ‘ Do you ever think of one Angus that you once 
sf the steward departed without seeing Archie this|knew ?’ 
ime. ; ‘ Aye, often enough, and wonder if he be dead. 
The morrow was to be a busy day,—the day of|Why, I do believe youare Angus, str! Ronald, Ro- 
the first Sale of salted herrings. As thé cask was to|nald! See if this be not Angus back again.’ 
be carried on board the sloop, Ella wished her bro-| It was Angu$; but so changed, that it was no 
thers to go with her. She wanted their help, and|/wonder his younger friends did not know him after 
also desired that they should gain such experierice|five years of absence. Ella knew him at a glance, 
in that Kind of traffic as would fit them for going)when the sound of his name made her tarn her 
without her on a future occasion ; for she did not/head. She looked steadily im his face, and asked, 
much like the idea of boarding the vessel and mak-|with a calm voice, what brouf&ht him among the 
ing her bargain among the sailors. islands again?—-but her cheek was pale as ashes, 
‘he lads embarked their cask, fitted, for the fiist}and her hands trembled so that she could hardly hold 
time, the woodea key ® the wooden lock of their|/the money which the impatient master was in a 
door, carried Archie high and dry through the surf,/hurry to pay her. Angus, as agitated as herself, 
and deposited him, laughing, beside his sister, and|made no reply to her question, but leapt into her 
pulled stoutly round the point in the teeth of alboat in order to assist her down. She drew back 
strong and chilling wind. Archie was in one of his|immediately. 
merry moods this day, which made his sister the; ‘ Ella! you will let me go home with you. We 
less unwilling to leave him with the Murdochs at|}must not part almost before we have met. I am 
the farm till evening, which she was about to do./bound for Garveloch, and you mystlet me row you 
He laughed when the wind drove the spray in theit/home.’ 
faces, and mimjgked the creaking of the oarsin their} ‘ You do not know our present home, Angus. If 
sockets as they strained against the force q§a rough|you choose to seek us there, you will find a wel- 
sea. He matle some resistance to béing landed|come; but I cannot take you.’ 
when they reached the cove below the farm, but)” Angus now grew pale, He turned quickly round 


Let me come to you that you may tell 


took his sister’s hand and ascended the cliffwith her/upon Fergus— 
while repeating that he wanted to go on the sea| ‘ Is Ejla married ?’ 
again. ‘Ne.’ 


2 -@e 
The Murdochs were good-natured people, when) With a light step he sprang back into the Mary, 
nothing happened to make them otherwise, and they| whispering to Ella as he handed her down. 
leclared themselves delighted to see Archie, and| ‘If have much to say, and am ‘eager to say it. For 
promised to take all possible care of him. Ella re-|whatever reasons you refuse to let me go with you, 
minded them that the only care necessary was to|/you cannot prevent my following. Farewell now. 
give him his dinner, and see that he did not stray} You will soon see me.’ 
veyond the far.n. Ella turned back as she was departing to tell him 
When the rowers got fairly out to sea, they were|that she had removed, and to describe where she 
dismayed to find that the sloop had disappeared dur-|might be found. Encouraged by this cireymstance, 
ing the night. There was every reason to fear that] Angus smiled, and Ella’s stern countenance relax- 
they were a day too late for the market, and that}ed —Never had she frowned as Angus did when he 
the last vessel to be seen that season was now sail-|heard the seamen jesting on the fishwoman who 
ing away from them. -arried herself as high as a princess to the master. 
‘If it be,” said Ronald, ‘we must take a voy-|: It is not the way of fishwomen,’ quoth they, ‘even 
age to the Clyde istands, or perhaps to Greenock ;)when they bring half a cargo, instead of .one poor 
and I should net muth mind that: Ella could dojcask like that.’ 
without us fora few days.’ Angus thought to himself that she was a princess, 
* We must prevent such a waste of time,’ said|—the princess of fishwomen. He knew her well,— 
so pull away southwards, and let us see iffall lser thoughts and all her feelings, in farmer days, 
we cannot overtake the sloop. .She cannot havejand he saw already that she had lost none of her 
gone far with this wind. The first of you that wea-|dignity under the pressure of her cares. He pre- 
semtly arranged with the master to meet the Mary 
The boys continued their rowing in silence tilijat a certain point among, the islands, within a few 
Ella desired Ronald to make for a boat some way|days, for the purpose of removing his luggage, and 
off and hail it.. He did so. " jobtainéd a seat in‘a boat whose crew engaged to set 
‘ Qolla! Which way lies the Jean Campbell?’ [him on shore in Garveloch. 
‘ Gone northwards before the wind.’. 
Northwards! Then she could not have complet- 
ed her cargo yet; ‘but would she return through 
the same Sounds?’ they asked the people in the : 


other boat. . 
‘ Hardly likely,’ was the answer; ‘but there is CHAPTER V. 
A HIGHLAND NJGHT. 


another coming up, the Mary of Port Glasgow. If 


Away went the boat again, and eager were the| Scarcely a word wagspoken in Ella's boat during 


: Vas ) the return. Her brothers began te revive their re- 
In half an hour they came in sight of thelcollections of Angus, of what he had taught them, 
and how he had played with them, and of whatever 


them. 


having already ordered his dinner at the farm; but|but rolling idly on the rough sea, while boats werefhe said and did; but observing that Ella, instead of 


he sauntered down again in the evening to seejmaking towards her from various points of the shores 
Fergus come home, and hear whetfier he had made/within sigitt. 

a good bargain of his peat. A fit of superstition) When they came alongsidé, Ella spoke hererrand ; 
about the fairies came upon him again when hejand on receiving an encouraging answer, would 
heard that not only was the present cargo sofd|willingly have sent her brothers on board to manage\her traffic with the master of the Mary. 


joining in théjr conversation, drew her plaid over 
her head and fixed her eyes on the waters, they 
kept a respectful silence, and even refraimed from 
asking a single question on the important subject of 
The wind 


among the inhabitants of a sandy island near, but|their bargain, while she remained in the boat. But/still rose and in@reased the difficulty of rowing so 
so much more was wanted, that Ronald must bor-|it was too important an affair for them to conduct,|mmeh, that the lads would soon have been disposed 
row Murdoch's boat, the first convenient day, andjinexperienced as they were in traffic; and it was/to leave off talking, if no restraint had been upon 


accompany Fergus in their own in another trip to|mecessary for her to goon deck of theMary. While|them. 


At last, Ella observed poor Fergus wiping 


the same market. Callum laughed when Fergus|talking with the master, and observing no one else,|his brows, though the gale avas chill. 


said he had taken no money, his customers not 


she did not perceive, as Ronald did, that aman on} ‘Fergus, give me the oar. I have been very 


being possessed of any coin; but he brought oat-jdeck who looked like a passenger, was watching her|thoughtless,—or, rather, over full of thought,—or 
meal, salt, aud a light.basket, or rather pouch, made|closely, and drawing nearer to listen to what she|you should not have toiled for me all this time. 


of birch twigs and oat-straw, for Archie to carry|sdid. 


eggs in. 
obtained enough from their fish to last the season. 
Ella approved his bargain, and said that oatmeal 
and salt, being both wanted, were more to her than 


money just now, and would save her a voyage.” Sojand Archie ?’ 
d to be} 

He|repiy, the stranger was moved also. 
“paced the little beach as if he was waiting forsome-| ‘ Your father dead!’ “he exclaimed. ‘{ never|pleasure, before their days of toil began. 


Fergus was happy, and nothing remaine 
ed but that Mr. Callum would go away. 


4; 


He was offered oil, but thought they had|then the stranger looked down into the boat where 
|Fergus remained. 





Ronald placed himself beside his sister, and|/Take my plaid, for this breeze is wintry.’ 
She threw her plaid round him and gave him a 
slight caress, as she passed to take his place. 
‘Sing, Fergus,’ said his brother, ‘ it lightens the 


‘ Will you make room fur me, Fergus ?’ he asked. 


* Will you take me.home with you tosee your father|/way. 

As soon as he had recovered his breath, Fergus 
Fergus reddened all over; and when he made his/sang an air which Angus used to love to time for 
them with his oar wien he took them out to sea for 

ree wl 
‘ ed her voice, perhaps for the purpose of checking 
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the tears which began 
time since the night of her parent’s death. Appa- 
rently unconscious of them, she plied her toil and 
her song more vigorously when the boat neared the 
cove where th®y were to take in Archie. They) 
looked out for him, hoping that the song might| 
bring him down to the boat and prevent any loss of] 
time in getting bome. Nobody appeared, however, 
but one of Murdoch's girls, standing stock still on 





to flow faster than at any|countenance. ‘One on whom God himself has put 


the mark of innocence, one that has been ever un- 
der the guidance of good powers,—one tha®has only 
been képt here so long by being cherished, and no 
ll being suffered to come nigh him—is not one to 
live under your hands, Mr/Callum ; and knowing 
this, | kept him out of your sight, till an,evil day 
has laid him open to blame and punishment. Come, 
sir, and see ifeyour work is not done ; and if not, be- 





~ 


order to form soine idea of the time. At length, be- 
lieving it was near midnight, she equipped herself 
for her expedition, strapping H@r plaid close about 
her, and carrying warm clothing for the boy. While 
doing this, she fancied she heard a footstep without. 
She pansed, but supposed it could only be the rat- 
tling of the shingle as the waves retreated ; but, not 
being perfectly convinced, she looked about cau- 
tiously through the darkness as she went forth, and 


the ridge of the rock. Ella signed and beckoned,| ware how you finish it !’ listened intently. Before she had gone many paces, 
and her brothers shouted for Archie; to all which) Sv saying, she strode onwards and beckoned him)2 sudden gleam of moonlight showed her the shad- 
the lass made no other answer than shaking herjafter her : but he stood still. Callum shared large-jow of a man, standing up against the side-wall of 
head like a weathercock. ly in the superstitions which abound in the islands,|the cottage. She quickly retreated, but not through 

‘Give me my plaid,’ said Ella, who instantly/where the strongest and proudest minds are subdued/fear. She lighted a slip of pine-wood and without 
stepped on shore ari mounted to the farm. She|by fears too absurd to affect children in more en-|ceremony held it upin the man’s face. It was Callum. 
could see nobody for some time, and when she did,|lightened places Connecting in a moment Archie's} ‘You are come to tell me that. Archie is dead,’ 
it was only the girl who had watched her landing. |peculiarities, which he had been unable to under-|said Ella with forced calmness. ‘No wonder you 

* Where are all the family, Meg ?’ stand, Ella's hints of his being the favprite of un-|linger by the way.’ 

‘All gone, except Archie; he’s back again. Fa-|seen powers, and all that was extraordinary in her-| ‘He is not dead nor likely to die if, as you say, 
ther and the others are gone to the moor for peat,|self'as she stood with flashing eyes, and a working/the good powers are fond of him. I have left him 
and mother is milking the cows a great way off.’ |countenance, and her tall form trembling with some|with them, for he is past my management.’ 

‘And Archie? Call him, for we must be going. jother passion than fear, Callum resolved to be quit; ‘ You have carried him to the sands to be drown- 

*‘ He can't get out,’ said Meg, gririning and point-\wf her and the boy as soon as might be ; but-aboveled,’ cried Ella, snatching hold of his cloak which 
ing to Mr. Cullum’s apartment, the shutters ofjall things to prevent their meeting in his presence,|was dripping wet. 
which were closed. ‘ He’s all in the dark, and hejlest they should work some harm upon him. ‘It was more likely I should be drowned than he,’ 
has been flogged for'stealing the laird’s birds, and 1| ‘Come back, Ella,’ said he, in a sonfewhat softer|said Callum, sullenly. ‘ He scrambled over to the 
don’t know how man x eggs and feathers.’ tone ; ‘ you will only do harm by going with me.jrock as if he saw the fairies waiting for him, and I 

Ella had scarcely patience to stand and hear the|The truth is, | have sent to the laird-for his pleasure|found my way back as I could, but the water was 
story. Archie, being left to himself, had"wandered|about thé*lad, as there happened to bg a messenger|up to my knees.’ 
home and gained his rock. Callum ‘thad watched|going. I shall have an answer by the morn, andj ‘ How long since ?’ 
and followed him, and caught the poor boy with a'ther [ will release your brother,—if you stay out of, ‘ Not above five minutes.’ 
solan goose in his bosom, eggs in his new basket,|my sight,—not otherwise, I promise you: so go your| ‘ There is time yet,’ cried Ella, hastening in for 
and a bunch of feathers in +4 cap. The steward/ways home, and trust the boy with me for the night.|/food and a bottle of milk. While she was makin 
had’ flogged Archie unmercifully with his cane, 











| 





You well may, for he never lay in a gentleman’sher rapid preparations, Callum, who had followe 
partly unaware, it must be hoped, of the true state/room or on a gentleman's bed before, I'll be bound|her, proceeded with his explanations that as he 
of the case, since he haddold the sufferer that this|to say.’ . could do nothing with the boy, who would neither 
discipline was meant to teach him not to take what) All remonstrance, all entreaty was vuin to alterjeat, speak, nor sleep, he thought it best to carry him 
did not belong to him. He brought him back, clos-\Callum's pretended purpose : so Ella had recourse|back to his haunt and let those manage hinv that 
ed the shutters of his apartment, pushed the boy in|to a secyet plan in her turn. She resolved to stéal|could ; and he hoped it would be the last he should 
and double-locked the doer, telling the children who|up to the farm as soon as it should be dark, andjhave to do with people of her sort. A hlf-smile 
looked on in terror that they should be served in likejevery one gone to rest, and to work on Mr. Callum’'s| passed over Ella's countenance : she made no reply, 
manner if they attempted to speak to Archie till he|fears ly means which she well understood. She now|but pushed a seat beside the fire, &t some barley 
should be released, He had now been shut up threejasked impatiently where the laird was. Not where|cakes and whisky on the table, pointed to the heap 
hours, and Mr. Callin was not to be back till night.|she could reach him to lodge a counter-plea, the|of fuel in the corner, and was gone, drawing the 
Ella shuddered when she heard that the boy had|steward answered with a grim smile : he held that\door after her. Callum had feeling enough to be 
looked much flushed when he went in, and had|part of justice jn his own hands. Ella could learn|/stung with the reproach implied in these observ- 
screamed violently till, nobody taking notice, his|mothing more than she already knew,—that he mus‘ances of hospitality. He pushed the food and drink 
cry had gradually sunk to a low moaning, Shejbe near, as his answer weuld arrive by morning. rom him and sat, with his hands upon his. knees, 
rushed to the door and called him in-her gentlest! As she was going slowly down to the beach, she jmuttering beside the fire. ‘A thought struck him, 
voice. Noanswer. She sang as she wes wont tomet Angus. ‘Ifye have any friendship for us,’|he started up and ren after Ella, shouting, 
do when he was ill ; and then the moan was heard|cried,she, showing her surprise only by her raised} ‘ Let me hold the torch, lass, while you cross, and 
again. , lcolor, ‘if ye ever valued my father's blessing, help|may be I can get over too and help to bring him 
‘He will die unless I can gettohim. I knowjus now;’ and she related what had just passed.|home.’ But Ella, who had already reached the low 
that sound well. Run, Meg, and tell your father| Angus instantly replied that the laird was at Oban./sand, waved hie back contemptuously, and was 
Archie will die, if we do not break the door that J\If so, El!a said, the messenger’s boat ought to be injhalt through the water before he arrived on the 
may nurse him. Run for your life!—Hush! As-|sight ; and she looked intentlyfover the troubied'brink. Dashing, foaming, the tide did not look very 
chie, hash! 1 am coming, Jad, and we will let in}expanse of waters, now heaving .and tossing in an|tempting ; and having seen Ea climh the opposite 
the light again, and you shall see how the sea is\autumn gale as if they would swallow up the scat-\ledge, wring out her wet plaid and stride on, Cal- 
tossing. | am coming, Archie; be patient, lad.’ ltered islands. lum returned, full of mortification, to the fire-side. 
She flew to the cliff to beckon her brothers. In a| ‘One might easily <iss a small bark in snch a) The torch: blew out before EHa reached Archie's 
few minutes, almost everybody came but the one|sea,’ said she, ‘and the gloom is settling fast. Seejhole. As soon as she came within hearing, she tried 
most wanted, Mr. Callum. _ Everybody was very|lrow the mists are gathering about the Storr. Thejto attract his attention by the usual methods, but 
sorry of course : none more so than those who oughtjosprey will scarce find his nest, or the bark keep obtaining no answer, began to fear that he had been 
to hdve prevented this mischief. They were wil- clear of shoals.’ | placed in some other recess of the Storr. She grop- 
ling to do anything,—to break door @r window as ‘There he is!’ cried Angus. ‘ Just below, yon-jed her way in, however, and stumbled over him 
soon as desired. But no proper tools were at hand, dcr, a boat shot out ‘rom behind the rock, and now near the entrance. He shrieked as she had never 
and the noise terrified Archie so extremely, that it she is aboring with the swell. She has only two'heard him shriek before, and a fierce pang of indig- 
was thought best todet things remain as they were rowers. Your brothers shall go with me, and wejnation shot through her heart at him who had first 
till Callum's return, which could not bé much long- will reach the laird first.’ made this innocent being subject to fear. She suc- 
er delayed. Ella sent her brothers home directly, ‘ Go, aad my blessing on you!’ said Ella. ‘ Bring'ceeded in soothing the boy ; she lavished on him all 
afraid that she should not be able to keep their tein- back justice and a word of kindness for Archie, andthe tender words that came with her tears; she 
pers within bounds when the enemy should present I will thank you for ever.’ cooled his hot forehead ; persuaded him to eat, and 
himself. She waited, pacing up and down the steep, No time was lost ; and in a few minutes the two\hoping to make him forget where he was, and that 
rocky path which overlooked her own dwelling, as boats were seen rowing as close a race as ever hadjanything painful had passed, she told him tales till 
well as the way by which the steward was expected honor or profit for its object. Ella could not help he fell asleep with his arms round her neck. She 
to approach. wondering whether the steward was watching the had soothed herself in soothing him, and was too 
After a while, she distinctly saw her brothers struggle with all the anxiety that he deserved to well inured to cold and wet to be much affected by 
standing in conversation with a third person, beside feel, and all the shame of being discevered in o|them ; so that she too leaned against the wall of the 
the gate of the field. Supposing the stranger to be falsehood. It was impossible that an answer shouldjlittle cave and slept. ; 
Gallum, she watched with the utmost anxiety, ex- return from Oban before the morning, and Callum’s [t_was some hours after, but while the dawn was 
pecting each moment to see the lads show some having said so was a new proof that he was fright- yet @ery faint, that Archie roused her by ee 
sign of wrath ; but their gestures were not those of ened at what he had done. The daylight was now/up and running to the mouth of the cave. A re 
anger, nor did their companion, on a closer exami- failing fast ; the Argyleshire mountains lost the red/liggt flickered upon his face as he stood; and his 
nation, look like the steward. At this instant a tinge which had been cast upon them from the west-|sistet following, saw a kelp fire flaming high upon 
voice close behind her made her start. ern sky. All was gray and misty, and when Elle\the beach. The season for kelp burning was con- 
‘So you are come at last, Mr. Callum,’ said she. fancied for a moment that her brothers’ boat had giv-|sidered over; but a glance at the boat drawn up on 
‘I hope it may be in time to prevent your commit- en up the race and ehanged its course, she suppos-|the shingle and at the figures about the fire showed 
ting murder. How de you propose to comfort us if ed that her overstrained sight had deceived her, and her what it meant. Her brothers were already 
you find Archibald dead ?’ retired slowly homewards to await the hour when home and finding the cottage empty, and not know- 
‘Dead! Pool, nonsense ! let me tell you, mad- she might make another attempt upon the farm. __|ing in what direction she was gone, had lighted this 
am, | caine down just in time to prevent theft this It was a dreary night. The wind swept past in!fire as the best signal which could intimate their re- 
inorning. if the laird is pleased to let idle boys play gusts, and hail pattered in hasty showers upon her|turn without alarming Mr. Caltum, to whom a kelp 
on his estate, he gives no Icave for them to steal theshingled roof, ag she_sat beside her peat-fire, striving|fire was one of the commonest of all sights. 
preduce. Ihave not done with master Archibald to compose her busy thoughts. She could settle tc) ‘See, Archie, there is Ronald feeding the — 
yet ; | mean jo make a further eXample of him.’ no employment, but looked out freque&tly to see ff|Fergus stirring 1t. They have made the fire to light 
! Ye'll be too late;’ replied Ella, with a convulsed she could discover the moen's place in the sky, in'us home.’ 
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But ‘Archie did not clap his hands as usual at the 


himself in the cave It was because asthird figure 
stood between them and the light. It was the first 
time he had feared a stranger ; and again Ella had 
to battle with her mingled compassion and indigna- 
tion. She tried the experiment whether Archie had 
any recollection of Angus, of whom he had been 
very fond five years before. She tempted him toa 
baby game which Angus used to play with him, but 
which had been laid aside as Archie grew taller. 
‘Ah! Angus, Angus, I want Angus!’ cried the) 
boy, just as he used to do, and just as she wished to 
hear him, for the first time since Angus’s depart- 
ure. ” L: 

‘ Do you want Angus ? 
ing beside Fergus. 
hear you.’ 

Poor Archie tried, but he was too much exhaust- 
ed to make himself heard to any distance ; nor did 
Ella succeed better, as the wind was against her. 
For a full hour, she saw the three figures pace the 
beach, and look intently in all directions before they | 
perceived her; but at last the Muttering of her plaid) 
became visible to them through the gray dawn, and) 
they ran down to the brink of the water which was 
still too deep to be crossed on foot, though too shal- 
low fora boat. They waved their caps in token of 
having succeéded in theireriand, and awaited in 
the utmost impatience the sinking of the water. 
When the first patch of sand was left dry, Angus' 


Well, there he is, stand-| 
Call him and perhaps he will 





plunged through, and, well knowing Ella's heart. 
ave his first attention to Archie. Ella gave him) 
his cue: he hid his face with his bonnet, let Archie} 
uncover it, as in old days, and was immediately| 
knewn. Archie's loud laugh wes like music to his 
sister's anxious heart. He put his arm lovingly 
roufid the neck of his old playfellow, in order to his) 
being carried homé; and though feverish and evi-| 
dently im pain, showed no greater signs of dulness| 
and depression than on some former occasions of il]-| 
ness. ¢ ‘ 
Ronald was impatient to tel] his sister that they) 
had found the laird by Angus having discerned his} 
boat off one of the islands, half way between Garve-| 
loch and the shore. Callum’s messenger, proceed-| 
ing to Oban, had overshot his mark, and missed) 
giving the first version of the tale which both parties} 
were in haste to tell. The laird had pronounced no} 
judgment, but would probably land on Garveloch, 
in a day or two and hear both sides ¢f the question | 
‘ Then,’ said Ella, ‘ thanks to your zeal our point, 

is gained, | 


but hoped that his former letters had proved himjof clearing. 
sight of a kelp fire, and seemed disposed to hide|trustworthy ; and that when he returned to his na- 


ed for the firsé time that Ella and her bsothers knew 


el grave, however, when he remarked that such 
complete separation from the world was a serious|/brought it int» a condition to pay rent, till which 


ithe nobleman under whom he went out, he tool 
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‘ : * 








He took a fine fertile piece of ground 
on the understanding that he would have to pay the 


tive coun®y, he should be able to obtain some inti-jhighest rent.of anybody in the neighborbood. Can- 


mation that he would be welcome among hts oldj}more was the next to settle ; and he liking the axe 
friends. None such having arrived, he now camellittle better than Forbes, paid a sum for ‘having his 
in person to see whether he was forgotten, or wheth-|land cleared; but as his land was not so good as 
er the family was dead and dispersed like his own,|Forbes’s, he did not pay real rent for some time.’ 
or what else could have happened. It now appear-| ‘ Did Forbes begin paying real rent?’ 
‘No; for there was land equally good elsewhere, 
neither that his mother had died in Lorn, nor that}which he knew he could have for the cost of clear- 
he had entered into anybody's service, nor that|ing and enclosing.’ , 
he had gone to America, or returned from abroad. ‘ Then he paid the interest of capital laid out, as 
‘ Bless me!’ cried Angus. ‘I do believe .the fair-|we do for this cottage and fence, and as Canmore 
ies are in Garyeloch, and Mr. Callum in the rigbt}did when he took possession of his land ?’ 
after all! Come, Ronald, can you tell me who is| ‘Just so. He first began to pay rent when Can- 
king of England now ?’ more raised corn enough to live-upon. Forbes rais- 
Ronald looked at Fergus, and Fergus at Ella, andjed five quarters over and above what his neighbor 
Ella said she heard one of the seamen on board the|could procure from his land; and then the agent 
Mary swear by king George.—Aye ; but whichjcame upon Forbes for rent, and he was willing to 
King George? This was more than our islanders|pay the surplus for the use of the best land, Then 
could tell; and they reminded Angus that till they|Keith arrived, with his axe in his hand, and two 
boarded the sloop for the first time, they had not|stout sens by his side, and no other wealth whatever ; 
seen a strange face for years. The laird and Mrjso they paid nothing. They cleared the land them- 
Callum were their only visitors, and politics had|selves, and built their own log-hut, and just mana- 


jnever been talked in this island since the rebellion|ged to raise food enough to support them in the 


under the Prétender. hymblest way; and thus they were living when | 
Angus said he could not be jealous of their igno-|jarrived in their neighborhood.: 

rance about his proceedings in Canada, if no tidings} ‘ But why do land owners give away land in this 
of king George ever reached Garveloch. He look-|manner ?’ 


‘They onl} lent it to Keith till he should "have 


disadvantage in their traflic. As long as they knew|time nobody wduld have given anything for it; and 
nothing of the prices which their herrings and kelp|for this loan they paid themselves by taking rent of 
bore in the market, they were completely at the|Canmore. He raised three quarters more than 
mercy of those who came to buy of them Keith, and was willing to pay them as rent to keep 

‘There!’ cried Ronald with great delight, ‘I al-jthe land he held.’ e 
ways said we should go ourselves to Greenock in-| ‘ Then Canmore paid more.thafi half as much rent 
stead of selling to sloops jn the Sound.’ as Forbes ?’ . 

“1 do not think so, Ronald. Yeu would pgy more| ‘ No—that would net have been fair ; for Forbes’s 
in time and trouble than the information would be|iand was as much better than his neighbors as it had 
worth. If there was anybody here who could read|been before, and the difference of rent ought there- 
L newspaper , fore to be the same. Forbes now paid eight quart- 

Nobody within reach but Mr. Callum, had everjers.’ 
learned the alphabet, and they could not take the| ‘ That is, five for his lahd being better than Can- 
liberty of asking him for information, even if he|more’s, and three for Canmore’s being better than 
came at the right time to give it: Angus observed|Keith’s. ‘Then if any body had taken worse land 
that there would be an end of this difficulty if, as hcjthan Keith's, he would have had to pay rent for the 
hoped, he should settle inggsarveloch.—In the midst|first time, and the rents of his neighbors would 
of the shouts of the lads, and the shaking of hands|have been raised.’ 
eaused by this hint, Angus looked down as bashful-| ‘ Certainly, and very fairly: for no one would 
ly as if he had never crogsed the Atlantic and.seen|take land that was not worth cultivating, and any 
the world. He evaded afl inquiries as to his plans.|land which produces more than would make it 
and seemed anxious to go back to the past.—He re-| worth cultivating can pay rent.’ 
lated that after being for some time in the service cf} ‘ Forbes’s time then for growing rich,’ said Ro- 
‘Inald, ‘was before he paid rent at all,—when he 














office, at the particWlar request of his master, under|kept all the produce himself.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SCOTCH ABROAD. 


Angus’s zeal had indeed been equal to that of the 
brothers ; in addition to which his patience had been 
most meritorious. He waited till Archie avas safe 
before he said a word of his errand to Garveloch or 
made any reference to his former friendship with 
Ella and her family. His turn to be cared for came 
at Jast. Ella recovered her courtesy wlien the little 
4 Sos seated at the morning meal. 

* Weicome to our board, Angus,’ said she. ‘ You 
will excuse our being so late in saying the words 


. and offering the hand of welcome.’ 


‘Far more easily,’ said Angus, grasping her offer- 
ed hand in great emotion ; ‘far more easily, Ella, 


» than the coldness with which you offer it at last. 


If I were an utter stranger, you could not look more 
mrs 74 than you do at this moment.’ 

‘Nay, Angus; you have yourself ordered you 
reception. ‘If you have made yourself a stranger 
for five long years, you cannot wenderethat w@ook 
upon you as such.’ 

‘I have ever explained, Ella, why I could not 
come ; and as it pleased you to tage no notice of my 
reasons, I left off offering them, though not till after 
a longer perseverance than you would have conde- 


scended to use.’ < 
Reasons! How offered? By whom brought? 


When were they sent? These and many more 
questions were asked in a hurry by the two lads, 
while their sister waited in evident anxiety for an 
answer. It appeared that Angus had written two 
or three letters before he entered into the ser- 
vice of the nobleman in whose suit he had gone tc 
America. Being there employed in the interior, he 
had no longer any — of sending to Scotland, 
’ 


ithe surveyor and agents appointed to measure. and) ‘ Yes 


y : and a good deal of profit he made. He 
dispose of lands to new settlers* ‘consulted me how he might best employ his capital, 
cH, What inade your master choose you for thatser-'which was now double what he began with. He 
ivice ° 
‘ 4 BS > ge — . _. 4 . . . . ree , 
‘Many of the settlers were from our part of the what was inferior to Keith’s.’ 
kingdom, and the surveyor and agents were Eng-| ‘If he had taken that,’ said Ronald, .‘ poor 
lish. Quarre!s arose out of their different ways of|Keith mus have paid rent, and so must Forbes 
thinking and managing ; and some one was wanted himself,—notfor his new land, but an increased 
to mediate between them. Iam heartily glad I was'sum for the ofd.’ 
chosen, for [ learned a great deal that ishould nev-| ‘{ advised him to lay it out rather in improving 
“= have neorirl by = means.—It was not utter his oldland. He could not by using dpuble capital, 
anishment either ; for 1 now and then meta face.l make it pr rs ‘he cou ake it yie 
ean ape Pale | ith n meta face [make it produce doubly ; but he could make it yield 
new, anc coul talk with a copntryman of friends! more than inferior new land: but this raised his rent 
at home. Phere was Forbes for one; you remme.n-as much as if he had taken in inferior lande If the 
ber Forbes, Ella ? ' new land would have produced only three quarters, 
T 3 2 ’ > P rt ie . | ° ° . ¥ ° : . 
_ ‘What? he that was suspected of pitching a man|while the improvement of the old yielded five, it 
from his boat into the sea after a quarre!? jwas perfectly fair that he should pay the surplus 
‘The same. He was innocent, | am convinced ;itwo qnarters for rent.’ x 
but he was so weary of having it cast up to him,| ‘Why, then, did you advise him to lay cut his 
that he went abroad and settled in our district in|eapital upon his old land? Either way must have 
Canada. He had two neighbors that I know some-jbeen just the same to him in point of profit, if what- 
thing of,—Keith, from Dumbarton, and Canmorelever was left over was to go to the landlord,’ 
the drover. Many a time did we logk back togeth-; ‘By no means. Ferbes had now a lease of his 
er to the bare rocks and bleak moors of Scotland, superior land, so that he could take for his own 
while we were buried in the thickest of forests — share all the difference between his present rent 
At those times, we nsed to wish, for the sake of @ll and that which he would have to pay when his 
parties that we could send you half our trees, for we lease expired. 


were as much troubled with having too mang as you not enly made the fair profits of his capifal, but had 
with too few.’ ‘ Y 


the benefit of all improvements till the time came 
‘Nay,’ said Fergus, ‘not too few. There are for a new lease.—Hle laid out more and more capital 
near u dozen birches on the farm above; and one upon his land, and though each time it brought ina 
may see a good many alders in the hollows nearsmaller return in proportion, and though each 
where we used to live.’ would cause his rent to be raised hereafier, he 
Angus laughed heartily at Fergus’s idea of ajwent on improving for a long time.’ 
sufficiency ot wood, and explained to him the pro-. ‘ What made him stop 2’ 
portion of trees to an‘acre in a Canadian turest. ‘Finding that he would not be repaid for a 
‘What can they do with them?’ Ronald asked. (further cutlay.’ 
‘ Get rid of them as fast as they can; bnt it costs) ‘ What did he do with his money then?’ 
vast labor.—Forbes, who was not driven there by, ‘He came to the surveyor and agert, and told 
poverty, and carried money, was saved the trouble them that the corn raised would sell much higher ii 


He went on growing rich, since he 





- 
. 





- 


looked about for more land; but there was none but. 





there was an easier way of getting it into a good 


market. There were so few who wanted to buy 


corn within a convenient distance of this little set-|in 


tlement, that it-was sold very cheap indeed, and 


was often changed away for things not half the|paid to the landlord when his tenant’ has made as 
Forbes thought|much as his neighbors on worse land will let him 
it would be worth while to make a good road tojgain.’ 


value it would have had in a town. 


join a canal on which there was tratlic to many 


populous places. He offered to advance a ‘part ofjor full enough. oys, 
the capital necessary, if the agent would pay thejimportant it is for you to understand all this rightly 
rest. It was done, and all parties found the advan-before you pay rent yourselves, and even if you 
Poor Keith began to prosper now,|were never to pay.—Come Ronald.’ 


tage of it. rOsp 
though he had to pay rent, and to see it raised from 


time to time.’ : which is paid to the landlord for the use of whatever 
‘What! Rent raised again! Every thing seems|makes corn and fish grow in the land or water 
which the tenant uses.’ 


to raise rent.’ 1 
‘High prices do, as a matter of course. When 
*the corn sold so well as to afford the settlers a fine|ti 





profit, other settlers were in a hurry to come and|Now, what does rent consist of?’ 


grow corn, and the original cultivators improved 
their land more and more, and rents rose in propor-|p 


tion. Those who had long® leases got up in the|money laid out upon it.’ 


world rapidly, and the owners of the land were 
presently much more than paid for making theja 
road.’ . 


ever.’ 


of the one I have been describing. 
is the greatest variety of soil, and the largest de- 
mand for food, rent rises fastest. The more equal|b 
in productiveness lands are made by improvement, 
and the more easy it is to obtain supplies from other|p 
places, the slower is the rise of rent. Forbes andja 


Canmore were yr soca have their rents low-jleast once a week.’ 


ered when I left them, for it was so easy to get corn 


in abundance that the price had fallen very much;|were. 
and would not pay for tilling some stubborn soils,|perous.’ 


which were therefore let out of cultivation.’ 


‘[ wish you would tell the Murdochs this,’ saidjanother kind of intelligence which he wanted, and 


Ella. ‘They want me to think it hard of the lairdic 


to ask rent for my fishery ; and they say that the/loch. 
price of herrings will rise as fast as the islands payjrose and bent over Arohie’s bed of heather, where 
the poor lad was Still sleeping soundly. 

‘ Your sister's wheel has never stood still all this 
You bargain fora mutual advantage.|while,’ said Angus to the lads. 
He receives money for the use of the land and sea\fi 


rent.’ 
‘The laird can have no rent unless it answers to 
you to pay it. 


belonging to him, and you have the benefit of a 
good station.’ 


whatever difference there is will go to the laird as 
‘But, Angus, rent seems to rise and rise forjrent. 

, market, you may make more-while paying a rent, 
‘It would do so, if all countries were in the state|than you would ever have done rent-free, without 
Where ver there|knowing what your prices ought to be.’ 


‘Rent is the prodace that remains to a man ——’ 


g- 
‘Well, well. Rent is the part of the produce 
P 


‘True, as far aS your account goes; but not clear 
ou do not know yet, boys, how 


‘ Rent,’ said Ronald, ‘is that portion of produce 


‘ Or, as we say, ‘ the use of the powers of produc- 
on.’ Very well; this is what we mean by rent. 


‘ Of whatever the richest has left over what the 
oorest makes of the same quantity of land and of 


‘ Just so; and therefore if your kelp-ledge yields 
nore than mine next season, with equal pains, 


If I get the intelligence I talked of frof the 


‘ Had Forbes and his neighbors such intelligence 
efore they sold their corn?’ 

‘O yes: even before the road was made, news- 
apers found their way across the country ; and 
flérwards we had intercourse with the towns at 


‘Then | wonder you did not stay where you 
The place seems to have been very pros- 


Angus answered, half laughing, that there was 


ould not obtain there, or any Where but in Garve- 


Ella, seeing Angus’s eyes fixed upon her, 


or being so idle. What shall we do next?’ 


lum is standing at the landing place, with hiPfeet 


‘ Ella is to pay rent,’ interrupted Ronald, laugh-jalmost in the watér, he is so eager to have the first 


word. You should have seenshim waive us off 
with his cane.’ 

‘ He is welcome to the first wofd,’ said Ella: ‘all 
that matters to us is, who shall have the last.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
INNOVATIONS. 


‘ Stand back, sir!’ cried the laird to Callum, as 
soon as the boat brought him within speaking dis- 
tance. ‘I always doubt the soundness of a plea 
which is urged in sucha hurry.’ 
Callum, though much dismayed, ventured to re- 
ply that his enemles had told their tale first. 
‘Through no good will of yours, Callum. I saw 
the race between your messenget’s bark and theirs. 
[ grieves my heart to find that even in a remote 
corner of the world like this, men cannot live if 
peace. Angus, | am surprised to find you engaged 
in a contenticus appeal.’ 
Angus replied, that he was as unwilling as any 
one to quarrel; but that he would never submit to 
see the helpless injured. 
‘| was thinking,’ said the laird looking about him, 
‘that he who has the most cause for complaint is 
the only absent one.—Ella, where is the lad whem 
Callum took upon him to chastise ?’ 
‘ Archie is at home.’ 
* Not dead or dyiffg, I hope ?’ 
‘ He is already much recovered, and——’ 
‘What! neither half-killed, Ror even shut up in 
the dark? How little a doleful story may come to 
when told at noon-day instead of midnight!’ 

‘ Much remains to be told,’ Ella quietly replied. 
‘ Well, call the bey, and let us hear it at.once.’ 
Ella replied that he was asleep, and that she could 
not awake him, even at his honor’s bidding. 
Callum ventured to observe that the old laird 


‘She shames us|would not have suffered himself to be kept from his 


rest at midnight, and be told the next noon that he 


All bustled about uponrthis hint, and Ronald and|must wait the waking of a child. Angus replied 


Fergus made haste to their out-door employments,|that blame should fall where it was due. 


It was he 


‘They say that the sea ought to be as free as the|supposing that Angus would accompany them.|who had ercouraged the lads to seek justice, even 


air, instead of rent beiffg asked for it.’ 


“The air would be let, if there were degrees of|the door, and returned to Ella's side. 
goodness in it, and if it could be marked out by|great difficulty in removin 


Atter letting them go out, however, he softly closedjat an unseasonable hour; and, though he knew 
He found noj/Ella would not wake Archie this day for the king 
her feelings of displea-|himself, it was he who had told het that the lair 


boundaries and made a profit of like the sea and|sure at his long silence, when it was in his power}would not desire it at the peril of the boy's health. 


land; and agaia, if all land were equally good, and|to prove that he had .ndeed not been silent while 


‘You told her right, Angus; and Callum may 


all parts of all seas and rivers equally productive,jhe could persuade himself that he had encourage-|leave the care of my own dignity to myself. And 


there would be no rent paid for eithér the one or the|ment to write. 


other. 





When Ella heard that he had been|now to bfisiness; for I see I must be judge this 
The laird who owns al] the islands within|working for her all these five long years; that he|morning.’ 
sight, owns the sounds which divide them, as ifjhad supported his hopes upon their tacit agreement 


So saying, the laird preceeded up the beach. All 


they were so many fish ponds; and if one part}when they parted ; that he had returned for her sake|pressed upon him such hospitality as they had to 


yields more herrings than another, or, which is 


alone, having no other tie than the natural love ofjeffer;—a resting-place, food, whisky ;—and some 


nearly the same thing, if the herrings can be gotjcountry; when, moreover, he declared his willing-[presented the primitive conveyance of their broad 
out at less expense of capital and toil at one point;ness to settle in this very place, and adopt her sis-[shoulders on whieh to ascend the steep. He de- 


| 


than another, it is very fair that a bargain should/terly cares as his own; when he kissed Archie’s|chned accepting any of these favors at present, and 
be struck for the benefit gf both parties, wigether|forehead, and promised” ta,cherish bim as tenderly|pointed to a spot on the skirts of the moor, sheltered 


the property in question be land or water.’ 


as herself, Ella had nothing to say. 


She shed tears|trom the wind by the remaining wall of a ruined 


‘Or rock either, I suppose,’ said Fergus. ‘ Ifjas if she had been broken-hearted, instead of find- hermitage, and graced and sanctified in the eyes of 
we sold the feathers of Archie's birds, might not|ing healing toa heart sorely wounded ; and the only|the people by the stone cross of rude workmanship 


the laird ask rent for the Storr ?’ 


we might fairly call rent. The birds are not pro- 


thing Angus had to-sfflict him was the thonght how|which retained its place in the building. If the 
‘He weuld ask a yearly stm of money, which|much each had suffered. 
‘Théy that have called me proud. and severe,’ 


laird had been internally ruffled by the occurrences 
which had brought him hither, his unpleasant feel- 


daced by the rock as corn is produced by the powe:|said Ella, when she began to return his confidence, ings vanished in the presence of the monumental 


of the soil; but as long as the.situation is so favera-|‘ little know whata humbled spirit | bore within me,|remains which he loved to contemplate. 


As soon 


ble to sea-fowl as to cause a constant supply on thejand how easily I feared I should forgive at the firstljas he had chosen for his place a slab of grey stone 


same spot, it may be said that it yields rent as jusily|wore. 


They little guessed, wheit they bid me notlunder which some one lay buried, half.a dozen plaids 
J a ; y 


as when we say the same thing of the sea; and{be so careful and troubled about whatever happen-|were ready to sweep away the sand and rubbish 


much more justly than of mines.’ 


ed, that all these things were like motes in the sun-|which bestrewed it; and the judge tock his seat 


‘T used to hear my father speak,’ said Elf, ‘ ofjbeam to me, compared with the hidden thoughtsjamidst as much deference as if it had been the wool- 


the lead-mines in Isla, and of the high rent they|from which my real troubles sprang. 
ha!f laughed at me and half praised ine to my father, 

‘Yet the mines did not produce more lead in thelas beiny like a mother*to these growing lads, they 
place of that which was taken away, and thereforejdid not know that it was becaiise [ spent on them|have a right to speak first. 


once paid,’ 


the lessees paid the proprietor merely a certain sum}t 
for the capital they«removed from his property.— J 
They bought the lead of him, in fact, to sell again |t 


They bought it buried in the ground, and gold it}more and more like their mother indeed. Wf you 


prepared for the ufarket. 


When. they 


he love I could not spend asa wife, nor how glad 


sack. 

‘Murdoch!’ said the laird, ‘ you seem to be in 
great trouble, and as you are the oldest tenant, you 
What is the matter?’ 
‘More than your honor can remedy ; bot if ye'll 


was that my cheek withered, and that years left}please to be merviful, Providence may bring me 
heir marks upon me, that 1 might fancy myself|through yet.’ 


Now, Fergus, tell mejsee me grow young again, and be made sport of|[ suppose. 


‘ Well; let us hear. You cannot pay your rent, 


Are w® to have that old stery over 


what rent is, before we begin to guess ‘what I shalljlike a girl by these tall youths,’ .she ce. ntinued,jagain ?’ 


have to pay the laird, if I settle near you.’ 


large ? x. 
‘Answer me first, suid Angus, laughing. ‘ Whatit 
is rent? { 


* The meney that a man pays——' 


‘Nay; r-nt inay be paid in corn, or kelp, er fish,jorying, 





or many things besides money. Better say produce ; 
) a 


* 


smiling through her tears, ‘ 
* What farm will you have? Where is it? ~llow/for it, Angus. 


oe grave for us both 
vart still, to keep the brothers in order ?’ 


In the midst of Angus’s reply, the lads burst injtossing in. their cribs at this mement, 


you willhave to answer 


‘ Even so, your honor. We have had sueh high 


Will you take the venture? Youlwirnds lately that they have been the rtin of me. 
were ever the merry one, however, and my part was|My seed, both barley and rye, is clean blown away 
Are we to play the samelwith the suil; and the wal! is down, and f{ heave no- 


body to ke]p me to build it up, for the boys are both 
and the Lord 





‘ The laird’s bark ! 


only knows whether they will ever come cut again 


the laird’s bark! and Mr. Cal-!exeept to be Jaid underground * 
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Bis is a sad story, Murdoch.’ And the lairdjcaused to the islanders, whether they bought or sold,|low-water whenever the sea was sufficiently calm 
turned to Callum to ask if the fever was in Garve-|by their ignorance of market prices, and the diffi-jto allow of the weed being properly landed when 
loch. Callum knew of no sickness in any other|culties in the way of social improvement occasioned|the tide came in. The hair rope, twisted by Ella, 


house. 


by such seclusion. He had strong in his mind|was now brought into use. It was laid at low-wa- 


‘ As to your wall; continued the laird, beginning|other difficulties and other woes which had arisen|ter beyond the portion cut, the two ends being 
with the least painful part of the subject, ‘ Y fearedjout of this absence of communication ; but as helbrought up and fastened on the shore : and when 
this accident would happen one of these days. You|kept these to himself, they only served to animatelthe whole floated at high-water, the ends were 


had not built it up, I suppose—No!—It seems his eloquence in speaking of mere ‘matters of busi- 
strange that while your fields were encumbered with Ness. 
stones and your wall tottering for want of support, 
you should not have remedied both evils by the sim- 
As to the loose- 


ple act of building up your fence. ‘ 
ness of the soil,—how did you treat it this sea- 
son ?’ 

Murdoch twirled his bonnet in his hands and 
looked foolish. ‘ Did you send in the track of the 
cattle to collect manure?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Callum, ‘ that I can testify; they 
collected a large heap independent of the weed. it 
darkened the whole window as it lay piled up be- 
side the house.’ . : 


‘ And when was it put into its proper place,—intobe inade, if a fair market were opened.’ 


the ground ?’ 

Murdoch again looked foolish, and Callum again 
afiswered for him. 

‘In very good time, sir. You may be sure ] 
would not let it remain where it might breed a 
fever.’ 

Mardoch being calied on to explain'why his land 
was in bad condition if properly manured, owned 
that he had moved the dung-heap to please Mr. Cal- 
lum. but not having time to manure his fields, had 
stowed away the dung in the shed next the room 
where the family lived —AlIl the farmer's misfor- 
tunes were now accounted for. The laird told him 
that he was unwilling to add to the distress of a man 
in misfortune, but reminded him how frequently he 
had been warned tht he must quit his Siete if his 
own bad management prevented his having his 
rent ready. 

‘ I will give you one more chance,’ he continued. 
‘ I will provide you with seed (it is not yet too late) 
on condition that you employ at your own cost such 
labor on your farm asshall bring it into as good con- 
dition as when you took it. You shall not be asked 
for rent till you have reaped your next crop; and 
thengou may pay it in kind orin money as you like 
best, This is the utmost indulgence I can allow 
you, and-it is enough; for, if you manage well, you 
may easily pay for the necessary Jabor and make up 
your rent too. 

Murdoch did not know, he said, how he was to 
hire labor ; it was the dearest thing that could be 
had in Garveloch.— This would have been true a 
few days before, but it was not the case now. It 
occurred to Angus that he mightso recommend him- 
self to the laird by the management of Murdoch's 
farm as to obtain employment for himself on advan- 
tageous terms the next year. Thé laird knew a 
great deal about Angus, and respected his general 


character very highly, but was not acquainted withgcial infprmation most useful tu his tenants. 


his capabilities as a man of business ; and the young 
man rightly believed that if he could testify his 
skill and industry, he might secure a comfortable 
settlement under the laird. He offered his services 
to Murdoch for more moderate wages than would 
have been asked by any other man within reach, 
and they were of course gladly accepted. When 
the laird had declared his intention of sending for 
medicine, and advice for the two boys, Murdoch's) 
affairs were settled for the present. 


drawn in, and all the weed they enclosed was land- 
ed atonce. Ronf&ld pointed out several inlets where 
the weed grew plentifully, sheltered from the surge, 
‘ You have here more peat than you can use, whilejand remarked’on the advantage of a gradyal slope 
in some of the neighboring islands, the people are/of the shore both for cutting and landing the weed, 
half frozen in winter for want of fuel : and Callumjand for drying it-when landed. He showed the 
tells me that Murdoch’s harvest having failed last\situation he had chosen for his fire, and the nook 
year, two or three families were obliged to subsist/in which he meant to stack the weed as it became 
on shell fish for nearly two months, till the menjdry. The laird having a mind to discover how 
‘were too weak to work, and several children might)much the lad knew about his business beyond the 


‘ What you say is very true,’ observed the laird. 


jhave died if Callum had not come his rounds ear-|mere preparation of the article, asked hima few * 


lier, so as to send for potatoes just in time to save|questions. 
them. He tells me tov that the kelp manufacture| * Would it not answer to you, Ronald, to give up 
|is-:mere-child’s play compared with what it might\some of this large crop to your sister’s land for 
manure ?’ ae 
| ‘1 wish your honor would be pleased to step down) ‘If there was no other manure to be had: but 
\to the shore yonder and see what might be made ofjthere is plenty of weed thrown on shore after a 
ithe kelping, said Ronald. storm, good enough to lay upon land, but too much 
| * Twill presently. But, Angus, why does nobody|bruised to serve for kelp. At present, at least, we 
make the voyage to Oban ? Who prevents it ?’ have enough for both purposes.’ * 
Angus supposed that nobody was sufficiently) ‘ Whenever your crop becomes scanty, will you 
aware of the advantage: the passage, too, was algive over kelpihg, or let the land lie fallow ?’ 
dangerous one for the island boats, which were, in] ‘ We must take care of the Jand in the first place, 
his humble opinion, quite unfit for such heavy seas,/] suppose, because we are sure of making sume- 
especially if they had cargoes to take. thing by that ; but the price of kelp rises and falls 
‘Then why not have a proper vessel, Angus? If/so often, that we ean never tell what we shall make 
it went at regular times to and from Oban, and if,|by it. Angus says, that if more-barilla is brought 
moreover, it touched at some of the neighboring|to London from abroad than usual, we may find any 
islands so as to discharge their errands likewise, it}day that a cask may sell for next to nothing.’ 
might surely be made to answer to any one who) ‘But if very Jittle barilla comes from abroad, it 
would undertake the speculation. Why do not you|may sell very high.’ 
try ?’ ? ‘Yes, Sir: but we should not know that till the 
Angus was strongly disposed tomake the attempt,|time came for selling, and it would not doto neglect 
if he could be guaranteed from less ; but it would|the land in the meanwhile, so little else as we have 
not do to venture his little capital in the purchase|to depend on. Ella is welcome to help herself out 
of a boat, Gniess he were pretw secure that it wouldjof my stack, as often as the land wants it ; but that 
not be laid by aftera few trips. ‘Tle laird was will-lis not the case just now.’ 
ing toenter into the proposed guarantee, so assured) ‘ How many tonsof weed must you have to make 
was he that the interest of the islanders would in-|a ton of kelp ?’ 
duce them to keep up the communication if it was} Renald smiled at the idea of his dealing with so 
once begun. After some consultation, it wasagreed/large a quantity as a ton. They that made for the 
that the new boat should be started the next sum-jluird, he said, reckoned that twenty-four tons, pro- 
mer, as soon as Angus should have concluded his|perly dried, made a ton of kelp; and this might sell 
engagement with the farmer, and before the fishing/for any sum between 71. and 201. according to the 
and kelping seasons began. It was to make the'state of the market. It was not for him to think,of 
circuit of the island on a particular day of the week,'ever making a sum like the lowest of these in one 
and to touch whereyer custom was likely to be ob-|season : but he did think it would be possible, when- 
tained within a reasonable distance. The sale of ever he should have the advantage of knowing how 
produce mighteither be conducted by Angus, or its|to deal direct with Greenock, to make so much as 
owners might cross with him and manage their bu-|to be able to improve the moorland on which the 
siness themselves, as they chose ; and the laudjpony was nowgrazing. If he could see that ground 
engaged that a newspaper should be regularly for-|turned into a barley field, he thought he should 
warded to Oban, which should contain the commer-/have nothing more to wish. 





‘ You look very grave, Ella,’ said the laird, when|waste in the burning in such a hole as this ;—mere- 
this matter was settled. ‘You are thinking that|ly a pit, dug in the sand and lined with stones. It 
this new plan will bring neighbors around you and/would not be difficult to make a kiln, and Fergus 
oblige you to pay rent.” | ‘could garnish you with peat, if he has enough to 
‘No doubt it will, your honor; but I] am not|spare fo sell,as I am told he has; could not you 
afraid. Prices must rise before that comes to pass ;,make a saving in this way ?’ 
and if prices rise, 1 can afford to pay rent.’ | ‘We might in one respect, your honor ; but we 
It was a very different consideration which made|should lose more in another. te it is, the weed is 
Ella look grave. She was thinking of the summer its own fuel entirely ; in the.other way we should 
storms that sweep the sound, and of the perils of\be at the expense of peat, you see. 





Ella next approached to request permission to 
pay her half-year’s dues into the laird’s own hands | 
He smiled and said she need pay only once a 

«year, and might keep her money till Midsummer ; 
ut he frowned when she answered that she had, 
rather. deal directly with himself, if he would allow 
it, and take the opportunity while he was at hand, 
as the money was ready. He declared his displea-| 
sure at all quarrels between his steward and his 
tenants, and was not slow in laying blame on both) 
parties. His decision, when he heard the whole} 
story, was far from satisfactory to any body. He} 
secured good treatment th Archie indeed, and full) 
liberty to doas he liked, but Archie’s family thought! 
him much too lenient towards Mr. Calium. Calium) 
was still less pleased to find tha@he had been in the! 
wrong from first to last. 
Angus, to prevent a further outbreak of ill-humor,| 
hastened to bring forward his plea. It was of a na-| 
ture to please the laird. He complained of the ab-) 
sence of intercourse between the islanders and the| 
people on the mainland, and pointed out the evils| 
arising thence to all parties: the deficiency of some! 
articles of production, and the impossibility of dis-| 
posing of the surplus of others; the disad vantage! 

0 


e 


the boisterqus sea which lay between Garveloch| ‘ It would have been well if some greater kelp- 
and Oban. She fancied what the anxiety would be burners had seen this as clearly as you do, Ronald ; 
of pacing the shore or breasting the wind on thejand then they would have beem saved g@he expense 
heights as midnight came on, to watch long and in'of building kilns which they cannot afford to use. 
vain for her husband’s return j or to see his boat;But one great evil is got rid of by the use of kilns.’ 
pitching or driving on the waves,or half swallowed, ‘ Your honor means the smell : but a little care 
up by them. She shook off these selfish fears, may prevent that being a great evil to any but those 
however, and listened to what the laird was saying |who tend the fire, and they get used to it—When 
to her brothers. He was warning them to make|we lived northwards, we always had three places at 
the most of their tenure while-they had the whole least where we might burn, according as the wind 
produce to themselves, and not to be in too great a was ; and if it so happened that the smoke would 
hurry tosell. It might be an important advantage|blow towards the cuttage, Ella used to take Archie, 
to them to store their produce till a favorable time and sometimes my father, to a place in the rocks 
for selling ; viz. in the interval between a rise of where they might sleep in their plaids.’ 
prices and the establishment of a rent upon their ‘ Andno great evil,’ said Ella, ‘ in summer nights 
ground. He ended by proposing to view Ronald's when the red twilight gleamed- on the peaks till 
line of shore. midnight. '-shall do it again when the wind is 
Ronald pointed out that as the sea-weed was to perverse, and the kelping must go on. The worse 
be cut only once in three years, and as it had never of it is that Archie loves sleep no better than I of 
yet been made use of im this place, he must profit such nights.’ 
by this first season at the expense of ail the labor 
that could be spared. He and his brother andsister, ‘O, no: but he watches the fires till they smould- 
now gave their chief attention to it, gathering wither. If it is ealm for a few minutes, so that the tall 
great care whatever tinbruised sea-weed of the right fame can shoot up from among the smoke, you 
kind was thrown on shore, and cutting diligently at might think you saw that very flame in his eyes.’ 


‘ Is he frightened at being away from home ?’ 


‘ Surely,’ said the laird, ‘there must be much. 
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‘He is ever on the watch for such fires, said\|part helped another; the stones of the field to build 
Fergus. ‘It was but lately that he pointed to thejup the wall, the weeds of the shore to manure the 
northern lights one clear evening, and told me that|soil, the turf of the bog to cover the cow-shed, and 
kelping time was come again over the sea.’ so on. 

‘Why do you not carry him somewhere out of} ‘ And pray, how is all to be paid at last,—the| 
sight of the fires ?? asked the laird. ‘ Does he know!laird, and you, and every body ?’ 
the purpose of the removal too well to be satisfied ?'} ‘ Out of the crops, if at all.’ 

‘ He does, your honor: and, more than that, he| ‘ Ye may well say, “ifatall.”” The crops never 
must not be crossed in his love of what is beautifutdid more than just discharge the rent yet ; and 
to the eyes that God gave him. God has given|ere’s the funeral, and you, and the doctor, to pay 
him pleasures of his own, and he shall never be|besides.’ ; 
stinted in them by me.’ ‘Your barley and dats will sell higher at Oban, 

Ella would not have spoken of Archie if Mr.\or in yon islands, than the price you have reckoned 
Callum had been present. Finding himself notjit at with Mr. Callum. When you go with me to 
wanted on the shore, he had gone up to the farm to|sell your crops, or let me sell them for you——’ 
inspect the condition of the family ; and now re-| ‘ You shall wever do that, Mr. Angus.’ 


what you would do with the land if you had a long 
lease of it ?’ , 

*! would spend all the eapital I have upon it, and 
get more as soon as I could, and improve the pow- 
ers of the soilto the utmost, for | am sure it would 
repay me, at least, if a market was opened.’ 

* Aye, that would be very well if you had a long 
lease ; but if it was a short one 2’ ; 
‘ Lshould still do the same I would keep the 
whole in complete repair, and try to remedy the 
lightness of the soil ; and when J had got one good 
crop, | would apply the profit to taking in again the 
land that has been let out of tillage, and ‘ 
“That is, you would do exactly as you are doing 
now till you could get power to do more.’ 

* Exactly so.’ 





turned to say that the boys were so ill of the fever,) ‘As you please, neighbor. As | wassaying, it? ‘What a fool he takes me for !’ said Murdoch te 





that he strongly advised’ the laird not to enter their| will’ come to the same thing, if Mr. Callum, knoy- 
dwelling. Ella had, therefore; the honor of enter-|ing you can get a higher price than formerly, takes 
taining her landlord, which she did as courteously|less for your rent: I shall, of course, be willing to 
as ~ mistress of castle and park could have done.|receive my wa§es in kind, at the same rate ; and | 
ot ormally oa 99 «sar ng but he aa 5 ~~ may a er ae See exe 
ruptly excused himself, and hastened away. ithe next season begins. One ought not to expec 
Archie was siill asleep when they returned to}more——’ 
the cottage. As the laird stood over him, and ob-| Murdoch laughed bitterly, choosing to suppose 
served his flushed face, he offered that the doctor,|that Angus was mocking him. Angus went on, 
whom he should immediately send, should examine| ‘ Now that youare out of doors again, and have a 
Archie before he proceeded to the farm ; but this|prospect of being able to worl: before long, our bu- 
ye ees wm . RES Ee SC Be will go on come and —_ ener fi and : 
e wants rest and soothing,’ said she, ‘ and that) ease your mocking !’ crie urdoch, angrily. 
no strange face should cross him till he has forgot- You talk to me of work, and | have no more 
ten the last night. There is nothing that gives|strength than Rob there, when he creeps out into 
ease so well as sleep like his ; and there are none|the sunshine like a field-mouse in March, and slinks 
that can soothe him like myself, if 1 may say so ;/back again, at the first breath of wind, like a scarce- 
and no man shall so much as stroke his head these|fledged sea-fowl. 
many days.’ . see you are tired, even now,’ said Angus, 
In her heart she added, ‘ unless it be Angus.’ _joffering him his shoulder to lean upon. ‘ You had 
The laird had no opportunity of showing that he|better sit on the bench, instead of standing to fa- 
took her hint, for the time arrived for his departure tigue yourself; but, as | was saying, it is a great 
before Archie awoke. thing to have got out at all, and the power to work 
will come in time, and then all may go as well as 
ever with your farm.’ 
Murdoch was in no humor to believe this ; he 
tottered without assistance to a seat, and sat watch- 
ing with many bitter feelings the exertions of An- 
gus, to whorn he owed thanks instead of jealousy 
for the activity of his labor. An idle and unjust 
suspicion had entered his mind, and never aiter- 
iwards quitted it. 
Murdoch’s day of adversity—a day long antici-| ‘ He wants to supplant me,’ he said to himself. 
tenet en ey we Rpg oat - -~ jer ptaaef He oes sth, a with as see vegan — 
ran through the family ; one of the boys died, and|was setting his foot on my neck ut every stroke, 
Murdoch hims:lf and bis daughter Meg had the|He wants to have the rent fall short that he may 
greatest difficulty in struggling through. No use get the farm himself, and that is why he tries to 
had been made of years of tolerable health andj|flatter me that there will be enough. to pay every 
prosperity, to store up an} resources against ajbody ; that is why he talks so humbly and smooth- 
change of times. Murdoch had neither money,|ly about his own wages ; that is why his goods are 





CHAPTER VIIL 
SECLUSION NOT PEACE. 





himself. ‘ He does not troyble himself to use any 
deceit.— But, Angus, = forget @hat* your rent 
would be raised prsenwile, and would take away all 
your profit. You see mine has been lowered since 
[ let yon fields out of tillage.’ 

‘And have your profits increased again? Rent 
follows prices instead of leading them. Your rent 
was lowered in consequence of your losing, and ming 
would be raised in consequence of my gaining ; so 
that J should have clear gain at first as you had 
clear ioss.’ ; 

‘ Hold your‘tongue about my losses !’ cried Mur- 
doch, in a greater passion than ever. 

‘1 beg your pardon, neighbor, said Angus, ‘I 
forgot for the moment that you were not well yet, 
and I was led on by what you were saying about 
rent. To put youin heart again, then—when I was 
standing looking abroad from yonder crag, | thought 
what a fine thing might be made of this farm, when 
once a means of conveyance is set up.’ 

‘1 dare say ye did,’ muttered Murdoch. 

‘I saw far off on the ndrth shore, grown men and 
woinen as well as children picking up shellfish, and I 
thought how glad they would be to barter for oatmeal 
or barley if a boat touched regularly with supplies. 
[ looked into all the deep dells, and not a patch of 
tillage did I see over the whole island but here, and 
Klla's single field. I sdw the few lean cattle on 
the moorland there, and thought that if the pasture 
was improved as it might be, what a fine thing it 
would be for us all to be supplied with meat. Then 
the sea towards Ohan looked quite tempting, for it 
was as blue as in summer, and the islands as fair as 
they seemed when | was a*boy, and every rock so 
well known to me, above or ee the water.’ 

‘ Well; what has all this to do with my farm ?’ 

‘Why, that I longed to be taking my first trip ; 
going with my vessel heaving slowly over tl swell 
heavily laden With al! our produce, and then coming 
back dancing over the billows as if it was no more 





food, nor clothed laid by ; the most he ever aimed atjall brought here and stored in Ella’s cottage instead 
was to reproduce his capital ; if he did more, thejof being landed in Lorn where all his kin used to 
surplus was immediately spent ; if less, no exertion|live. O aye, he thinks to settle here. But if | 
was made to restore the balance, and he thereforejcannot keep Thr farm, that is no reason why he 


grew gradually poorer. He had already let some of|should have it; 1nd Mr. Callum is against him, 
‘his land out of cultivation, and got his rent lowered|which ts a good thing. I have long meant to give 





than a skiff, and with little other weight to carry 
than myself and the winnings in my pocket.’ 

‘And you would wish me joy and long lifetm my 
‘farm when you brought me my money, I sup- 
pose ?’ 

*To be sure I should; as 1 do now, and ever 


in consequence, with due warning, however, that ifjup, and I will do it now, unknown to him, that Cal-‘hate done. Murdoch !' he continued after a pause, 
the estate was let down any further, he must give lum may let the farm to somebody else over his 1 cannot let you think me such a fool as not to 
up his farm to a better tenant. This winter of ill-nead. I'll be “beforehand with him ; and, as for discern that you have some jealousy against me. | 
ness having cotisumed more of his little capital, he what | am to do myself, it will go hard if I cannot have seen enough of the world to know what is 
must have given up at once, if ifhad not been for get my living by fishing if a woman like Ella can.’ meant by such a smile and speech us yours at this 
Angus’s care, skill, and industry. The utmostthat This scheme wes no whim of the moment. Mur-moment. Don't let us have any quarrel, for I know 
all those qualities could do, was to keep up the place doch had turned it over in his mind as he lay in the you cannot bear it just now ; but do keep in mind 
in its present extent. It was in vain to think of fever. irritated by confinement to whiclt he was lit-that | like plain speaking, and would rather know 
reclaiming what had become wild, of increasing the tle accustomed, harassed by griefjandsready toat once when I have offended Qou? 
steck, or of making any new arrangements of land)look on the dark side of every thing. While reco- Murdoch waived him away contemptuously with 
or buildings ; and whatever was effected would not|vering, he had softened towards Angus, and been his staff, calling his wife to come and hear the news 
have: sufficed to pay the rent and recompense An- sorry for the harsh thoughts he had entertained ofthat Angus loved plain speaking. She joined in 
gus, if the establishment of a communication with him; but mortified vanity now recalled his jealousy, the laugh, and the invalid Meg came creeping forth 
a market, and a consequent rise of prices, had notand he was ready, fer the sake of baffling the sus- from the corner of the hearth, a the open air 
been in prospect Angus built up the fence, ma- pected designs of a supposed enemy, to take a pre- for the sake of witnessing the quarrel,—a frequent 
nured the ground, and sowed it with the laird’s cipitate step which might ruin his family. He nowamusementof highland women. Angus meanwhile 
seed, and then spent the months of winter in bring- determined to probe the intentions of Angus, an@;was wondering what all this could mean, but was 
ing the place into such repair as night enable him himself played the traitor in trying to discover|ittle more tempted to be angry with Murdoch in 
to proceed to further operations upon the soil in treachery which did not exit. his present state than he would have been with a 
spring. ‘1 wonder now, said Ite, the next time Anguscross child. Presently it occurred to him that they 
When Murdoch was so far recovered as to go came within hearing, ‘I wonder how you would/might be offended at his never having alluded to his 
abroad and see what had been done, he quarrelled'set about the management of this place, so well as prospect of marrying Ella, they being relations of 
with every thing he beheld. This was partly from you think of it,—if you were the tenant. her's, though very distant ones 
the fretfulness of sickness, but much more from ‘ The first thing 1 should do,’ said An@s, !ook-, ‘ You mean, neighbors,’ said ue, ‘ that you would 
jealousy of Angus. He fe!t, but would not own, a ing up into the sky and watching a black speck have liked me to be more open about my future 
considerable surprise at the extent of the repairs, which was wheeling just beneath the fieecy clouds,'plans.'—Here they exchanged glances.—‘ But } left 
well knowing that there was no money of his with: would be to get at yon eagle that @oes so much them to be told by the one, from whom you had a 
which to carry them on. He affected to be angry mischief among the fowls.. | thinksthe eyrie might better,title to hear them.” — 
at the extravagance, saying that he had alwnys wish- be easily found, and should be if you were strong, ‘So he has spoken to € allam already,’ thought 
ed to see his place in good condition, but had never enough to fasten the repe” Murdoch, ‘and has the art to be beforehand with me 
thought it right to afford such an outlay ; and that Murdech answered impetiently, supposing that after all. ba 
they who took upon them to make it might pay the Angus wishee to evade his question: ‘1am noi * If you kave heard all from that one, or by some 
rent Angus good humoredly explrined thgt one asking you about the fowls, man. I want to know secident before you learned it from me, you ought 
hy - 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































not to blame me, for you could hardly expect me tojunderwood grow tangled and high, so as to make it 


be the first to mention it.’ 


‘It would not have beenelicate, I warrant, Mr 
Angus.’ 


‘I think not, considering how the parties stand 


long ago.’ z. 
‘ And pray how long has it all been settled ? 
“Since the autumn. 

‘ From the very time you landed?’ 


The bird they-had shot was in the agonies of death 
difficult to proceed a step; how the trees prevent/when they arrived where she lay. Her claws were 


.jany thing being seen beyond the stems around ; andjrigid, a film was over her piercing eye ; a faint gasp. 
how, by climbing the highest, no other view can beling through the open beak, and a feeble flutterin 


the only signs of life. Angus put her out of pain, 
slung her over his shoulder, and proceeded to his 
sport where sport never fails,—among the ‘pools 
where wild-fow] collect. 


No alarm was excited by their appearance on the 


‘ Hist!’ said Fergus. There he sits! his mate is 
just below on the nest, no doubt. Shall I fire, or 
wait till he soars ?’ 


‘ Wait !” said Angus; and he paused to watch the’ 


ait!” the|margin of the reedy pool were the fowl were diy- 
‘From the very day after. —Looks more fierce|majestic bird, perched on the extreme edge of a jut- 


than ever. : 
‘ And pray how was your proposal received ? 


‘ Nay,’ cried Angus, now angry in his turn, ‘ youjhis black shining talons clasping the verge of the 


ing, splashing, sailing or brooding, as suited their 
ting crag, and apparently looking abroad for prey.|several inclinations. Th 


: : ga o ey seemed as tame as farm- 
He was motionless, his dusky wings being folded, d 


yard ducks and geese, and were, indeed, little more 


L ons js ¢ accustomed to the report of a gun than they ; for 
push me too far. [ have been meck enough whilejrock, and his large brilliant eye seeming fixed on 


your questions and 
self. | 

I am sorry [h yo 
laugh at delicac¥, for you do not know what it is.’ 


o saying, he took a rope with him and went outjand shuddering, how he pitied thesprey that was 
to war against the eagle, intending to ask Fergus tojeven now fated to perish under such a beak and 


is gun and to remain out the/talons. Surprised that they were unperceived, and 
whole day, as the best means of avoiding deadly 


accompany him with 


feuds. 


Never was misunderstanding more complete. 


Ella was in the field when Angus appeared on the|not for a moment know ; but they immediately saw 
height. She saw by his step that something hadjhim searing Nn and abroad with thaj peculiar mode 
ruffled him, and she hastened towards him to know/jof flight w 


what had happened. His first words were,— 


‘Where is Fergus? can he go with me eagle-|His cry was distinctly heard, even when he was 


nesting ?’ 
- ‘How happens it that you have time for sport ? 


replied Ella. ‘I thought the season would be too 


short for your fisks at the farm.’ 
‘Our poultry suffers,’ replied Angus. 
demolish the eyrie.’ 


‘That is not your only reason, I am sure. Tell 
me what has happened.—The laird says rightly that|drop this instant. 


neighbors who ought to be the more friendly be-|He drops plump as if he was made of lead. 
cause they are few, are often the first to quarrel ; 


late, but she had new perplexities to relate. She , 
but you would not quarrel, especially with the Mur-|surge too low to be heard, and now he is like a speck 


dochs, and less than ever now ?’ 
‘I would not miliagiy. 


Ella, when did you tell them of our plans?’ 


our sneers regarded only my-|some object too remote to be distinguishable by hu- 
shall not satisfy your curiosity further, and|man sight. Fergus was going to speak again, but 
e borne®&o much. You may welljhis*companion stopped him, only allowin 


‘ We must|you must shoot her as she hovers, while I take the 


I tried alll could. But, 


Fergus had seldom time for sport, and no one in 
Garveloch but himself and his brother ever fired a 
shot. He now offered his gun to Angus. 

him to} ‘You disdain such game after having brought 
describing a hook, bending this fingers down an eagle,’ said-Angus, laughing. ‘ All in 
their turns say [; so now for it.’ And another mo- 
ment made prodigious havoc and bustle among the 
fowl. As the smoke was wafted from over the pool 


intimate b 


wishing to remain so, Angus pulled his companion 


and slowly dispersed, what a flitting and skimming, 

e left the Murdochs wondering that -after|back under the brow of the crag to await the départ- 
bearing quietly so uch reproach and contempt, hejure of the monarch of this solitude. 
should fly off at last through delicacy to Mr. Callum.jheard a are, 
r 


and huddling together was there on the surface and 
in the inlets ; what a cluttering and cackling of the 
living, what a feeble cry from the dying, while the 
dead floated in the eddy made by their terrified 
companions ! * 

‘'T'wo, four, five at the first shot! Well done, An- 
gus! If the bird-king be still watching us, what 
murderous wretches he will think us!’ 

‘He will revenge his species perhaps when the 
darkness, that is a thick curtain to us, is only a 
transparent veil to him. He can carry off a kid or 
a fowl at midnight as well as when he has been 
Is your gun loaded /|staring at fhe sun. But I hope he will go and seek 


Presently they 
sound,—whether from ablast among 


the crags or from the flight of the eagle, they did 


yhich shows that the eagle is not winging 
his way homewards, but that there is prey beneath. 


scarcely visible, and it was answered by one so near 
‘|them that they both started. 

‘ Now, now, said Angus, ‘while he is afar, up, 
Fergus, and fix the stake! 


society, for we have no more prey to spare him. 
egg.’ Come, take your aim, and then let us be gone, for 
‘Wait one moment,’ cried Fergus. ‘He willjthe shadows are settling down in the hollows, and 
There, there! see him pounce !|we have a difficult way to make homewards.’ 

It is| Ella was watching for them; not that they were 

but an instant since he was almost too high and the 
had been up to the farm to try to re-establish a good 
understanding ; for which purpose she made a 
greater effort and was more ready with concessions 


among the foam below.’ 


With all speed, the stake was made fast, the rope 
secured at éne end to this support, and at the other 


than she would have been if the family had been 
q Rever,’ said Ella, coloring : ‘ nor did I mean itjround Angus’s waist. When the knots had been 


till summer,’ 
‘ Sonfebody has told, however.’ 


well and prosperous. On explaining to them the 


tried and found to be firm, the sportsmen raised alreasons why she had not communicated her intend- 


shrill cry to alarm the mate, and the one prepared 


; ed connexion with Angus, she was surprised, and 
‘Impossible ; nobody knows it but the two boys; toetake 4im and the other to descend as soon as she 


and they might be trusted as if they were dumb.’ 


Angus explained, and both conjectured, and the(forth, was immediately struck beneath the wing, 
two lads passed their word that they had never told. 


There was no catching the little bird that had car-jone point to another of the rocks, mingling h 


scarcely knew whether or not to be vexed, to find 
that they had no suspicion of the matter. The in- 
terview threw no light whatever on the cause of 
offence ; and Ella came away understanding nothing 





should rise. In the midst of the din she rushed 


land fell fluttering, tumbling, and screaming, from 


i¢ J é er dy-|more than that eer seemed to think themselves 
ried the matter; so the two sportsmen set outing cry with the distant echoes of the shot. Anguslinjured, and had refused to let Angus set foot on 
in chase of the great bird which was their further;was by this time scrambling to find the nest, some- 


aim. 


©O, Angus,’ said Ella: ‘are ye dertain your eye by the sudden gales as they passed, sometimes find- 
is as g#eady and your foot as sure as when this was ing a step for the fuot and a hold for the hand, and 


your daily sport’ 


‘ Fear nothing,’ said Angus, smiling. ‘I long to| When he discovered the nest, his heart almost smote 
be dangling over the surf again, with the sea fowl|biin for thus taking by storm the palace of the kin 


: ; ) their premises again till they should have seen Mr. 
times dangling at the end of the rope and buffeted!Callum. 
The affair was, of course, more mysterious than 


q ever to Angus, who, however, was less troubled at, 
a resting place where he could pause for an instant.|it than his betrothed. 


e se . : y j —— comes, of till my boat is ready for her first 
flapping and screaming about me, and I feeling my-jof the birds ; till the sight of scattered feathers andjtrip. You will neither of you pay me-with abuse, 
self lord, like a lion in a wood of chattering mon-jof a few bones reconciled him to the destruction ofjand turn me out as if I had robbed you.’ 

keys; You see we take heed to stake and rope, and/the formidable enemies of the farm-yard. The large 


that done, all is safe. I will bring you home aneggiegg was yet warm. 


that shall beat ali that Archie ever gave you.’ 


‘ We shall not be made fretful by illness, I trust.’ 


Angus pat itin his pouch,sent| ‘True: thank you, for putting me in mind of that. 


the stray feathers down ‘the wind, cleared out the 


you { will nourish nognger, and will go at once if they 
‘1am glad your sport will be out of his sight, orjhole completely, so as to leave no temptation to the 


he would be wanting to imitate you 


ledge where it cannft get wet, and Archie is busy 


. filling it to-day.’ 
. He 


learns to imitate more and more.’ 


‘ He does ; and so haste away lest he should come/€an count, or stunned with thegdin of more cries 
and find out what that rope is for. O, be back be-jthan one’s brain will easily bear. 


fore the dusk, lest I should doubt your care for Ro- 
nald and me.’ 


*] will remember Ronald,’ said Fergus, laughing; 
as he shouldered his gun—‘I leave the rest to 


Angus.’ 

Angus found that his favorite sport had lost none 
ef its charms from having been long unpractised. 
He forgot his wrath when he found himself alone 
with Fergus in the wild region which the sea-eagles 
had chosen for their abode. He loved it all the bet- 
ter for having beheld other scenes of sublimity with 
which he could contrast it, While climbing steep 
rocky paths, or springing from one point to angth-r 
where there was no path at all, while Jooking round 
in vain for traces of any but marine vegetation, an 


casting a glance over an expanse which appeared tolgotten my offences. 
have no boundary, he related to Fergus what he had 


seen in the forests of Canada ; how the grass and 
12 


Do you know, enemy to return, and then ascended. 
we have had to give Khim a cask to stow his goods have 
in, as we pack our hegrings and the kelp. Ronaldjthere he is, jus, below yon cloud, and with a prey 
has carried it over to the Storr and put it under alin his talons.’ 


send forme. Ifthey do, 1 hope it will be while 
my game is good. i shall be all the better received, 
if | carry a handful of wild dacks, which invalids 
like better than smoked geese that eat as tough as 
theirs. I wish they would learn from you, Ella, 
jhow to cure their geese,—and many other things.’ 

* One is not! 
dizzied with the flapping of more wings than one 


‘You have been quick,’ observed Fergus, ‘ yet 














‘One can make more speed with an eagle’s nest 
than with a gannet’s,’ rephed Angus. 


Yonder bird is 
truly the monarch of the wild now. 1 could pity 
|h#a, but for the thought of our fowls.’ 

‘If! were he,’ said Fergus, ‘1 would finisii my 
lonely meal, and away tw find another mate.’ ; 

‘So would not I, said Angus; ‘as long as my 
dead mate lay below, I would sit all day and watch; 
and when the tides sweep her bones away, I would 
build again in the same nook for her sake.’ 

‘ But dgnot you mean to carry her home?’ asked 
Fergus. ‘She lies within reach from the shore. 
Let us go back that way.’ 

‘ With all my heart, and axve have time, we may 
as well make a gircuit by the bog, and send a shot 
each among the wild fowl. Perhaps Murdoch may 
thank me for bringing such game when he has for- 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FOOL'S ERRAND. 


The wild ducks were still fresh when Angus was 
sent for, as it so happened that Murdoch's wife came 
within an hour to say that the cattle were in the 
rye-field, (Murdoch having left the gate open,) and 
it was beyond the feeble strength of any of the 
household to drive them out. Angus goodnaturedly 
refrained from any reference to what had passed, 
returned, and saw the mischief the farmer’s care- 
lessness had done, and made no complaint thereof, 
but took his seat as usual beside the hearth, and 
amused the invalids with an account of his day's 
adventures The farmer being, for some time after 
this, agrritable as ever, Angus avoided all mention 





‘if he does not thank you,’ said Fergus, ‘ 1 know 
jsomebody else who will. 





} : ; g. 
obtained than closewoven tree-tops spreading, ap-jof the extended wings as she lay on her back, were 
to each other: but I am sure if I had thought you|parently so firm that you might walk over thei, as 


would bave taken offence, I would have told you/far as the horizon. 


‘I will work for you and Rénald insteads till Mr. , 
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of their quarrel, the cause of which, therefore, re- 


mained as great a mystery as ever. Murdoch saw/|l won't ride another step with you.’ 


no mystery in it, so prepossessed Was he with the 


‘To be sure—this moment, this very moment. |keep him absent from the farm too long, and that 
jshe had had experience enough in managing her 
Angus let him get down, and proceeded leisurely./nets to perform all the Ktbor of that kind that would 


idea that his assistant meant to turn him out andj[n two minutes, he heard Murdoch calling him, asjbe necessary till. the herrings came again. She 


triumph over him; and he founded all his oy he had expected. 
the 


ments on this notion. His jealousy was ever on 


watch, and he felt he should have no rest till hejand he began to mutter something about the wa 


being far for walking, and then held his peace ti 
tion that Angus should not have it, and obtain ajthey overtook Mr. Callum. 


could see Mr. Callum, give up his farm on condi- 


promise of a cottage where he and his family might 
live by plying their boat and nets. When Angus 
returned from the field, one chill, dreary evening, 
he found Murdoch at the door, looking out for him. 

‘Where have ye been so late, Angus? It has 
been nearly dark this hour, and a killing fog.’ 

‘I kept to my work to the last minute, neighbor, 
that’s all. I had a particular reason for working 
hard’ to-day : 

‘ Aye, and every day, I think,’ intermapted Mur- 
doch. Only remember that this desperate hard 
‘work is no desire of mine, and it is not to come into 
your wages.’ . 

‘ Well, well, but you will not. let one speak,’ re- 
plied Angus smiling. ‘I was going to say that | 
have been working for to-day and to-morrow, too, 
as I shall be on the sea the greater part of the day 
Mr. Callum is in Scarba, and as [ want to see him, 
1 must be off early in the morning ; and if I should 
not find him directly, I may not be back till night. 

‘ Mr. Callum landed in Scarba! Who told you ?’ 

Angus pointed to the end of his telescope, which 
peeped out of his bosom. Murdoch peevishly ob- 
served, that Angus seemed to see and hear more 
than anybody in all the range of the islands. 

‘Very likely as to the seeing,’ replied Angus, 
‘ for there is not such another glass as this in all the 
islands, | fancy. I thank my old friend, the sur- 
veyor, for it every time | use it,—that is,every day 
of my life.’ 

(What do you want with Mr. Callum?’ asked 
Murdoch, abruptly. 





could not however prevent his following her with 
‘ Let me get up again,’ said he in an altered tone ;|his eyes. He now prized his excellent glass more 
ge ever, and twenty times in a morning he would 
Iifix it in the direction of her boat, and watch and 
admire her proceedings. How delicately and se- 
his important personage frowned on Angus,|curely she kept clear of every sunken rock. how 
and cut short his conference with him as much as'steadily she plied her oars against wind and tide, 
he decently could. He smiled on Murdoch when'how courteously she answered a salute from a pass- 
he heard the nature of his business, and favoredjing skiff, how firmly she stood on the thwarts to 
him with an audience of unusuallength. He could throw her nets, how powerfully she drew them in, 
not say, in answer to Murdoch's suspicions, that|how evidently she enjoyed setting her bark with its 
Angus had ever asked for the farm; but theyjhead to the wind, and making every sudden gust 
agreed that he certainly meant to do it, and that itserve her purpose and help to bring her home! All 
would be a great triumph to gisappoint him. Mr.'this Angus saw; and seeing it, pronounced that 
Callum had a distant cousin who was in want of|there was no more fitting occupation for such a wo- 
just such a farm as Murdoch's, and he had no doubt)man as Ella than fishing: but then, there were few 
he could influence the laird to let it be thus disposed|such women ; and he smiled at the thought. He. 


‘lot, and to builda gwelling for the Murdoch’s wherejhad seen yeurfg ladies angling in a trout stream ; 


they might pursue their fishing. If so, the work-and this was pretty sport enough: but here was an 
men should begin to build without delay, and itlemployment requiring strength, presence of mind, 
should beeseen whethe: Murdoch’s fishing might dexterity, and patience; it was therefore a fitting 
not begin as soon as Angus’s traffic with bis new/employment for such an dne as Ella, and nonebut 
boat, which was the talk of all Garveloch and the such as Ella could purswe it with her success. 
neighboring isles—Mr. Callum would not give; That success was great and well husbanded. Ella 
Angus the pleasure of hearing this, or the progress;remembered that this was, perhaps, the only year 
which was making in the building of the little pack-jthat she might appropriate the whole produce, and 
et; but he dence to Murdoch all its convenien-|she therefore stored what she could as capital to 
ces, and beauties, and told him how the laird himselfimprove the quantity and quality of her produce 
made frequent inquiries about it, and had been more, when she should old her croft or hess. She hoped 
than once to see it on the stocks. to have money to lay out in improving the soil, and 
The two plotters having by mutual sympathy put|not only to keep her nets and casks and boat in 1e- 
themselves in mutual good humor, were full of con-|pair, but to purchase a better boat #nd various con- 
sideration for each other and pointedly neglectful ofjveniencies br procuring and salting a larger quan- 
every body else} when they returned from their|tity of fish. She wished her brothers to do the same ; 
long conference. Callum ordered refreshment forjand, to set them going, made certain purchases of 
Murdoch, and recommended rest without consult-leach. She paid Fergus for-whatever fuel was want- 
ing the convenience of Angus; and the farmer|ed for her own purposes, over and above that which 





‘ What matters it to you?’ answered Angus, look- 


strove to contrast his own deference to the great|was used for the common convenience of the house- 


ing steadily at him. ‘1 take your wages for doingjman’s wishes with Angus’s independence of man-|hold. She bought weed to manure her field from 


your work, but I am not answerable to you for my 
private affairs.’ 


ner and speech. Both moralized on the beauty of|Ronald, and was pleased to find that he applied hig 
sincerity an@ the foulness of treachery, till the sup-jlittle fund in taking in the lot of moorland which he 


‘O certainly : I only asked because. I must golposed plotter but real plottee yawned without cere-|always looked forward to rendering productive. She 
with you to-morrow. I want to see Mr. Callum,/mony. They had rather he should have blushed or|went every day to see what was done, and often 


too.’ 


trembled ; but his yawns furnished a new topic tojlistened to Angus’s prophecy that it might be made 


‘Surely,’ said Angus kindly, ‘ you are not strong|Murdoch on his way home. In every respite trom|a very serviceable field in time, #hd would probably 


enough for the sea yet; and besides, Mr. Callumja hard trot on land and rolling on sea, he discoursed|yield enough the next season to prove that it was 


may not be near the shore, and there may be milesjon audacity as an aggravation of malice, till, having 
to walk to overtake him. Let me do your business|reached his own door, he underwent a fainting-fit 
when I do my own.’ with a heroism worthy of a better cause. 
Murdoch laughed scornfully at this proposal, and 
yet more, when Angus offered to persuade Mr. Cal- 
um to come to Garveloch. The farmer was bent 
on making the attempt, and was not deterred by 
the dreary weather of the next morning. 
They landed in Scarba before they supposed that CHAPTER X. 
Mr. Callum would have left his bed, but found that 
he infended to embark early from the opposite side walle IS TO HAPPEN NEXT? 
of the island, after having slept ig the interior, and| 
that if they wished to reach him, they must take| No contrast could be more complete or mére re- 
horse, and proceed as fast as possible. There was freshing to Angus than the state of affairs below to 
but one horse to be had; and Murdoch, weary as\that which he was constantly witnessing at the 
he already was, would not lose sight of Augus forfarm. With Ella and her brothers everything pros- 
an instant. He insisted on mounting behind him,|pered; and their external prosperity was not alloyed 
and thus they set off. The roughness of the roads, by troubles from within. The boys used in former 
and of the horse's pace, irritated Murdoch, as every|days to think there was no fault in Ella, and would 
untoward circumstance, however trifling, was apt/have been highly offended if any one had spoken of 
to do at present. From being sullen, he becamela time when they would love her better, and be 
rude, surly, and passionate, till Angus began to/happier with her. That time had, However, come. 
consider what mode of treatment would bring his|\ They were grateful to her for the new virtue to 
companion to his senses. ‘which time gave rise,—the virtue of remembering 
‘ Take heed how you ride, I say, Angus. If you|that they were no longer children, and of surren- 
can bear jogging to pieces, I can't.’ ; ‘dering her yr ge accordingly, by natural degrees, 
‘The road is terribly rough indeed, neighbor :jand before» the change was demanded or even 
but we shall find an even reach when we have|wished for. She waited to be consulted about their 
turned yon point.’ little plans, asked their advice about her own, and, 
‘Even! do you call this even?’ cried Murdochistill better, not only smiled indulgently upon their 
at the end of a quarter of an hour, when they began|mirth as formerly, but took part in it as if years 
to descend a steep. were rolling backward over her head. On her 
‘I did not answer for more than the reach wejpart, she felt that her brothers were her {fiends 
have passed, neighbor: and, what is more, neither|because they loved Angus devotedly ; and, as for 
that nor this was of my making.’ ‘Angus, all was, of course, right in his eyes in a 
‘ But it was of your choosing ; and never tell me|/household whose chief bond was attachment to 
that there is no better road than this across Scarba |himself and devotion to the interests which were 
You chose it to revenge yourself on me because you|most dear to him. He passed every half hour that 
could not make me stay behind.’ |he could spare from his duties at the farm among 
‘You're mistaken, neighbor.’ ih:s friends below, now pointing out what ought to 
‘Mistaken! I mistaken! Stop the horse, Angus:|be done in the field, now helping Ronald torstrew 
stop him this minute! ] won't ride another stepjand dry and stack his weed, now cutting peat with 
with you.’ Fergus, now singing songs or climbing rocks with 
‘Do you mean that you wish to be set down?'|Archie, but oftenést talking with Ella in the cot- 
asked Angus, who thought he now saw a way to\tage. He never could carry his point of rowing 





_————_ — 





worth the tillage. 

Thus were affairs proceeding when Angus ap- 
peared with a face of surprise, one fine spring eve- 
ning, and asked who could be coming to settle in 
the, next cove, tound the point. As they did not 
know what he meant, he proceeded to explain that 
a dwelling was being built just above the beach. 
Ronald had not been visitimg his shore for some 
days, and knew neither of the arrival of workmen 
with their rude materfils, nor of any business of the 
kind going forward in the neighborhood. Nothing 
could be learned from the workmen, more choice in 
reSpect of indolence and awkwardness than even 
the Highland workmen in general. All they could 
tell was that they came by Mr. Callum’s orders, 
that they were to build a house with two rooms of 
certain dimensions, and to get the work finished as 
fast as possible, for the purpose of being entered by 
the tenant at Midsummer. Murdoch only smiled 
when Angus told the fact on his return, and said 
that they must ask Mr. Callum what the new house 
was for. 

‘Suppose,’ he continued, ‘ your packet-boat, that 
you reckon such an advantage, should have tempt- 
ed somebody to come and fish in rivalship of Ella! 
What would you say then?’ 

‘What I have said before,—the more the better, 
while there is prodfce and a market. A market 
once opened, there is room for many; and then 
there are all the advantages of neighborhood and traf- 
fic, while there is still enough for everybody, and will 
be fora long time tocome. Ella will be voy happy 
to pay rent, if at the’same time she can sell her pro- 
duce to better advantage, and buy what she wants 
cheaper, and with morg <ase, and have good neigh- 
bors around her.’ 

‘We shall see all about it whén Mr. Callum 
comes,’ was Mardoch’s reply. 

‘ Yes, every thing is to be done when Mr. Cal- 


is to be occupied, and Ella and the boys are to have 
a lease, and , 

‘ And you, Angus?’ 

: And I am to take my first trip in my packet- 
boat, and ’ Here he smiled again, for he wa. 











tame his companion. ‘ Do you wish to get off here? her out to fish. She always declared that it would 
13 


thinking of another event which ‘was to be connect. 


lum comes,’ said Angus, smiling. ‘ This new house | 
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ed with this first trip ; but Murdoch, as usual, mis-) ‘ Well, you can keep a secret, [ must own,’ said 


understood him, and tock this fora smile of ionliag Unegus, laughing. ‘ However, I am truly glad 


‘ And I,’ continued Angug, ‘am to be paid my dues,'neighbor, that you think so much better of your 
affairs than you did as to venture on following two 


nei 


ghbor, 1 hope.’ - | 
‘That you shall be, I promise you,’ answered occupations.’ 
Murdoch, to whom the smile of malice properly be- When Muar 
longed. 


terest in the progress of this new dwelling. 
were now all as able to work as they had ever been, pleased Angus jooked, and asked the reason. 
the spring weather having restored their strength; ‘ You know how much I wish for more neighbors, 


but their invalid habits accorded too well with the|was the reply, ‘and for improved tillage and im- 
taste of the family to be readily given up. The'creased traffic, and you cannot therefore wonder.that 
father still muffled himself in his plaid, and sat with)! am glad to find that the soil is likely torbe taken 


folded aris on a large stone on the beach, looking 
with half-shut eyes at the builders, and leaving An- 
us to work his own pleasure at the farm. Mur- 
och’s wife still complained as much of her fatigues) 
and cares as if the cribs were yet occupied by pa. 
tients in the fever. Rob still kept his fingers in his 
mouth and lay in the sun, when the sun shone, or 
before the fire when the day was foggy. Meg anc 
and her sister still disregarded their mother’s trou- 
bles, and whenever they could make their escape, 
ran down to play pranks with the workmen, and to 
do mischief to their work as soon as they turned 
thefr backs. All were clamorous alike when any 
thing went wrong,—whicfi -happened every oe 
and blame was divided between the two who alone 
kept miatters going at all,—tne farmer's wife and 
the farmer's man. If the poultry were missing, the 
cattle trampling the corn, the pig oversetting thejtle themselves each in their dwelling,—a proceed- 
milk-pails, the eggs broken among the oatmeal, the/ing which took very little time where there was but 
farming utensils injured or not fo be found, thereja small stock of furniture, and where nobody dream- 
was a contention who should rail the loudest ated of cleaning an empty house before it was again 
mother or Angus ; and the only means of restoring occupied. ' 
uiet was to turn out the young folks into the yard.) Mr. Callum explained that blanks were left in the 
‘heir father alone was strong enough both in limb|lease, which were to be filled up when the parties 
and will to do this—their mother not having bodily'should have agreed upon the yearly rent to be pajd. 
strength, nor Angus inclination for a scuffle. Even|It was necessary that he should survey the place 
this extreme measure only removed the evil one de-jafresh, and that they should know that they no 
gree, for the boy and girls, having pushed in vain|longer had the fishery to themselves. Ella was pre- 
at the door, and thr»wn everything within reach at|pared for this; but not so Ronald, for finding that 
‘the window, (which being unglazed, received little|by tilling his piece of moorland he had created a 
“injdry,) ran- down to plague the builders below, asrent on Fis sister's field. -It was in vain that he 
they had plagued the authorities above. Murdoch)wished he had let it alone at present, that he re- 
often swore that it was time to give up farming, lor)monstrated, that he grew angry: Mr. Callum was 
it was a kind of life to kill a peaceable man like him,|right, and kept his temper, and was moreover sup- 


care of now that I have done my best for it.’ 


Would not you like to have kept it yourselt ?’ 
‘T:’ said Angus. ‘I have something else to do 


manage.’ 


management of these fields !’ 

‘{ wonder at that. Our en 
to-day, you know. 
the beginning, neighbor ?” 

‘O ves.’ Murdoch had no more to sa¥. So An- 
gus precceded to Ella’s dwelling, where he had 
promised to be present when the lease was talked 
over. 


leaving the new tenants and the Murdochs to set- 





and then he appegled to Angus whether he did not\ported by Angus and Ella against the opposition of 


say truth; and when Angus could not agree with|the two lads. ao te 

him, the usual reply of the bitter laugh was sure to| ‘ But Ella had nothing to do with it,’ argued Ro- 

come. inald. ‘ It comes into my share, and it is very hard 
At length, just before Midsummer-day, news ar-|that she should have to pay for what | have taken 

rived that Angus's boat was on its way, and that he|it into my head to do.’ P= “is. 

might go in two days and meet her off the coast be-| ‘This is no concern of the laird’s or mine,’ re- 


low Scarba, and bring her home to her destination|plied Callum. ‘We let the whole to your sister,| 


himself. Mr. Callum sent word at the same time|and all we have to do is to ascertain the difference 
that he should land in Garveloch the next day from/in the productiveness of different parts, and to charge 
Oban, and expected that every one would be ready according to the average.’ 

to transact business so as to occasion no delay. No-| ‘ Besides,’ observed Angus, ‘ the case would have 
body wished for delay. Murdoch fancied that hejstood the same if Murdoch or any r body else 
should find ease and desnsutio peace in a change ofjhad tilled the moor. Rent is not ar arbitrary de- 
employment, and had already thrown his pride,be-/mand of the landlord, but a necessary consequence 
hind him. Angus believed himself within three|of the varying qualities of the soil.’ 

days of the marriage on which all his hopes hed| Callum grew very civil towards Angus at once. 
been built for many years. Ella contented herself} ‘You have seen mach of the world, Mr. Angus; 
with saying that her rent was ready; and the ladsjand I dare.say you have found discontent where- 
were eager to be in possession of the lease whichlever you went upon this subject of rent. The 
should secure to their sister and themselves the|farmers will have it that the landlord lowers their 


fruits of their industry. profits.’ 


—_—_—— — 


f 
i'w 


} 


| 


hich notions is as mistaken as the other.’ 


CHAPTER XI. ithat lessens my profits. He asked for no rent while 
|my field was the lowest soil tilled; and he never, 
UNDERSTAND BEFORE YOU COMPLAIN. would haye asked it, if a worse land had not been) 
; ; e ‘taken into cultivation. It_is therefore the different! 
* Angus!’ said Murdoch, the next morning, ‘ look degree of fertility which causes rent, and not the) 
through your glass, and tell me if you see Mr. Cal-|will of the landlord.’ | 
lum’s boat yet. The day is none of the clearest, ‘And when the people complain,’ said Angus, 
but there is a gleam passing ovér the sound at this|‘ that rent is paid by the consumer as an arbitrary| 
moment.’ hax, they forget or do nof know that rent is the con-| 
The mountains were wholly hidden, and a dark/sequence and not the cause of high price. Your 
ray cloud hung round the horizon; but, after albarley bannocks and Murdoch's look pretty much 
fiutle patient watching, Augus saw a boat emerging/alike on the table, and would sell for the same price 1 
from the mist, and observed vat a sail Was hoisted but yours are produced at near double the cost of 
and began to swell with the breeze which was chas-/his, and therefore Murdoch pays the laird a part o 
~ ing the fogs, ‘the profits of his.’ 

*T have not.seen such a bark since the laird left, ‘ And very fair,’ observed Callum ; ‘ and so it 
us,’ observed Artgus ; ‘ and she is full of people andavill be with your fish in a little while, Mrs. Ella. 
heavily laden. There is company coming, unless\Murdoch will sell fish which look like yours, and 
Mr. Callum is,bringing over the tenants of the new at the same price ; but it will have cost him more 
house down below. time and labor to get them, and therefore the laird 


* That can hardly be, Angus; for the tenant ofjcalls on you for a part of the profits which you have 
that house stands at your elbaw.’ ept still 
14 





till now kept to yourself, and would have 


‘ 
doch explained that he was going to 
quit the farm this very day, and should have no fur- 
lt was observed that the Murdochs took great in- ther interest in it afler receiving an equivalent for 
They his growing crops, he was surprised to see how 


‘But are you not vexed to give it up, Angus? 


My packet and Ella® farm will be as much as I can 
‘ Well, I always thought you wished to keep the 


bean terminates 
Was not that made clear from 


Mr. Callum appeared immediately after landing, 


| 


{And the people,’ observed Angus, ‘ that rent is! 
an arbitrary tax imposed on the consumer: each of 


‘1 cannot say,’ observed Ella, ‘ that it is the laird) 








if the fish had not brought a good enough price to 
tempt Murdoch to try his luck.’ 

Angus hoped that rent would go on to rise, being, 
as itis, asymptom of prosperity. Ronald wondered 
he could say so ; for his part, he wished there was 
no such thing:as rent. 

Angus explained that as rent rises in consequence 
of a rise of prices, and a rise of prices shows that 
the article is in requést, and that there are purchas.- 
ers able to buy it, a rise of rent is a symptom of 
wealth, though many people err in supposing it a 
cause. 

Mr. Callum observed that many wished for an 
abolition of rent, because they thought high prices 
an evil in every case. 

‘Well,’ said Fergus, ‘surely every body. had 
rather pay little than much for a peck of oatmeal.’ 

‘That depends on what causes the prices.to be 
low or high,’ replied Callum. ‘ [f 1 take upon my- 
self to forBid any body in these islands to buy oat- 
meal in Lorn when they have not enough at home, 
or if a bad season should make a scargity, and prices 
should rise in conseqnence, such a rise of prices 
would be an evil, because the people would not 
have any more wealth to give in exchange than if 
the meal was plentiful. But if (which is a very 
different case) farmers find that their customers 
have mgney enough to buy more and more oatmeal, 
and make it worth the farmers’ while to take poorer 
and poorer soils into cultivation, the consequent 
rise of price is no evil. It not only shows that 
wealth is increasing, but also helps to increase it :— 
it causes oats to yrow where only heather grew 
before.’ 

* But after all,’ said Ronald, ‘ the landlord gets all 
the benefit of the change. He grows richer and 
richer, the more prices rise.’ 

‘ Not so,’ replied Angus. ‘ Do not you remember 
my telling you that there is a perpetual tendency to 
render the productiveness of land more equal by 
improvements in the art of cultivation ? and rent 
depends not on the quantity produced, but on the 
inequality in the productiveness of soils. An es- 
tate which once yielded one-third of its produce to 
the landlord may afterwards yield him only one- 
fourth, and then again one-fifth, though he may 
receive a larger amount of rent each time.’ 

‘ This has actually been the case,’ said Callum ; 
and therefore it 1s a mistake to say that the land- 
lord has all the advantage of a rise of prices.’ 

* I should like to know,’ said Fergus, ‘ what would 
happen if landlords had no rent, and so bread be- 
came cheaper.’ 

‘If land owners gave away their land! Very 
jreasonable truly !’ exclaimed Callum. 

‘1 rather think,’ said Angus, ‘ that the first con- 
sequence would be that there would soon be no 
landlords. All land would be in the possession of 
jthose who would cultivate it themselves, and then, 
in consequence of a fall of prices, inferior lands 

‘would be let out of tillage, there would be less food 
raised, and things would go back to the state they 
were in centyrie®ago.’ . 
| * But if not,’ persisted Fergus,—‘ if they did not 
jsell their land, but lent it without receiving any 
\pay, bread would be cheaper surely, and that would 
‘be a good thing.’ : 
‘ Far from it,’ replied Angus. ‘ The next thing 
|would be that we should have a famine.’ 

‘ A famine, from bread being cheaper !’ 

‘ Yes ; for you must remember that we could not 
make the ground yield in a hurry any quantity of 
grain we might happen to want. We have already 
seen that land would not produce more for rent 
being abolished, and we shall soon see that it would 
produce less :. and if less was produced while the 
price was so lowered as to tempt people to consunte 
more, a famine would soon overtake us.’ 

* If, said Ella, ‘we have no more oatmeal in the 
islands than will last till next harvest at the present 
price, and if people are tempted to use more by the 
price being lowered, do not you see that the supply 
will fall short before harvest ? Arfd then again, the 
lowering of the price will have made it no longer 
worth while to till much that is tilled now, and 
there will be still less produced next year.’ 

‘In order to keep up the same extent of tillage,’ 
said Angus, ‘ how high must the price rise again ?’ 

‘ To what it is now, to be sure,’ replied Ronald. 
‘1 see what you mean ;—that we must come round 
to rent-price again, even if the dandlerds did not 
take rent. So, Mr. Callum, I beg your pardon for 
being angry about Ella’s field ; and I will say no 
more against rent being paid for it, or for my line 
of shore, or for whatever will bear proper rent.’ 

‘ Your sister has made you a sensible lad,’ was 
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Mr. Callum’s reply, ‘and that is more than I can|short tubes which seemed meant to fix into eachi The lads had seldom known so serene a state of 
say for most lads [ meet in the islands. Theyjother.—Archie immediately snatched one and look-\the air as this, and could not even conceive of wa- 

rumble at me, and tell all strangers about the aa ed. through the ends. ters that had not more or less swell. 
ship of pdying high rents, and the shame that rich| ‘He takes it for a telescope,’ said Ella, smiling. On looking round, Ella perceived that the musi- 


men should empty the pockets of the poor.’ It isa flute; Angus told me he wdtld play to gs, cian had other auditors than Archie and themselves. 
* And what do strangers say ?’ inquired Ella. some day. It is played by blowing through those The tenants of the farm were peeping over the 
‘ They look with contempt upon the tumble down holes, I believe ; and not at the end, like the mouth- ridge behind, arid the Murdochs were stationed at 
dirty huts in which the people live, and ask what|piece of a bag-pipe.’ the point of the promontory to the left which separa- 
rent; and when they hear, they hold up their hands, Fergus tried, and succeeded in producing a tre-\ted their cove from Ella's. Though Angus put up 
and cry out upon the laird.’ \mendous screech. Archie first started, then langh-jhis instrument they still lingered, at first hoping to 
‘ Not distinguishing, I suppose, between the realjed, and employed himself for the rest of the day in hear it again, and then being curious to see the pre- 
and nominal rent.’ ‘applying a piece of alder wood to his mouth and parations for embarking.@ 
‘ Just so. They do not inquire how much is for|screeching in like manner. ‘ Take care of yourseif and Archie till the morn,’ 


the fishery, and how much for the land, and how, ‘ His mysic is as good as mine,’ observed Fergus, said Ror a‘d, ‘ and then be up with the sun,—bright 
much for the kelping shore, and how very little for laughing. ‘1 cannot think how any body can fetch may he shine !—and®see us cut across the sound; 
the house.: but they run away with the idéa that)pledsant music out of those holes. | like a bag-pipe and be sure ye await us at the quay, for that is where 
the total rent is for the rgof and four walls, and tell tar better.’ ye must get on board.’ 
their friends at home how hard the Highland pro-. ‘ Wait till you hear Angus play to-morrow,’ said) ‘It will save us a circuit if we push off from the 
prietors are upon their tenantry.’ jhis sister. ‘ He tells: me that he has heard some quay now,’ said Fergus, ‘since we have to bear 
‘ But is it not possible te make the people under- \usicians play airs that would almost win the eag#e down due south some way, and we can easily carry 
stand the true state of the case ?’ jtrom her prey.’ the boat over the bar.’ ’ 
Callum said he had never tried, for they were a| ‘I wish he were such a one,’ rep@d Fergus. ‘1 Angus thought the same. Just as they were 
stupid, unmanageble set that he had uude: him, and) would fain have an eagle within reach, and pin her hoisting the bark on their shoulders, the young 
only fit to do the laird’s pleasure whatever it might|carcase to our wall as Angus has done at the farm.’\Murdochs came up; Rob to ask a passage a little 
be. He began, however, to think that it would) ‘ You would be a keen sportsman, Fergus, if you way down the sonnd, and the girls to keep Ella 
muke matters very easy to have the tenantry en-jlived within reach of better game than wild fowl company for a while. 


lightened upon the subject of rent : and when an that lie still to be shot. But, come, lay aside the ‘Archie is in lig merriment to day,’ said one; 
amicable agreement wag presently concluded about/flute, and leave off hondling your gun, if yuu wish he has scarce ceased dancing since he heard the 
the lease, and the blanks filled up without dispute, to be on the steep to hail their return to-morrow.’ music.’ : 


he said to himself that it was pleasant to have to do/There is much to be done yet,and I have a fancy ‘He knows what is doing now,’ observed the 
with reasonable people where bus:ness was in ques- that they will be home earlier than the hour they other; ‘see his climbing to the top to see them 


tion, while their independence on other occasions/ Sade us look for them.” ipush off.’ 
was not perhaps more troublesome than the ill be-| The boat was in earlier; but Fergus was already| The girls and Ella then walked slowly up the 
havior of the ignorant. ‘ errs on the steep, with Ella sitting by his side.|path froin the beach to a point whence they might 


Ella being quite of this opinion, was anxious to} ‘ All well?’ cried Angus, as he sprang on shore :| watch the boat set off, and trace it for a considerable 
know something of the character of their new neigh-|‘ why then, every thing isewell, for we shall have\way. It was a ey and serene afternoon ; there 
bors at the farm, As Mr. Callum said little aboutjas much business to manage in this first trip as ifjwere no-rough gales abroad, and the swell of the sea 
them, and she Kia not choose to inquire, she must/our boat was bougd for the port of London, instead|was no greater than in the calmest Ways of that re- 
leave it to time to satisfy her curiosity : but she of such a poor pldce as Oban.’ gion. The air was so clear that the mountain lights 
augured well from Mr. Callim’s expectation that} ‘A poor place!’ exclaimed Ronald. ‘ Well, land shadows were distinctly visible as their peaks 
they would find their rent no hardship, though it suppose travelling abroad makes one saucy. 1 nev-\rose one behind another on the eastern horizon. 
was considerably higher than Murdoch had latelyjer saw Oban, to be sure; but | should judge from)Within the shadow of the Storr, the water was of 
paid: The furniture too, of which she obtained a\the number of things you are to be desired to buy,|the deepest green, while beyond, long streaks of 
sight as it was being carried up, was of a superior that almost any trafhe may be carried on there |glittering light extended from island to island, and 
kind to what was often.seen in Garveloch, and Can ye tell Ella some of the articles you will have|grew broader as the sun descended. 
nearly equal to her own; so that there was hope to bring back ?’ | The little boat pushed off from the quay in good 
that the family were sober and-industrious at any ‘ There are more than Ican remembernow. One|style, with two pair of éars, the three boatmen of 
rate, and that other virtues would show themselves|neighbor is going to try his fortune with a flock.|Ella’s household having waived their bonnets and 
as opportunity offered. ‘ 0 | am to bring over some ewes with —_ Nene een before they stept in, in honor of the specta- 
Then a rare housewife wants needles, and her hus-|tors. It was necessary to pull strongly and evenly 
— mes hemp to make nets; and — mee barley \till they should have ate the pa poi whic 
° meal to make out tal harvest. lam glad you are|flowed round the Storr: but Rob, heedless of this 
; going with me, Ella, for | am to have a conimission\and remembering that he had not cheered and wav- 
CHAPTER XII. for some womau’s finery that | know less how tcled his bonnet, mee started up, threw down, his 
é bargain for than for sheep and hemp. | shall often|oar, destroyed the balance, and upset the boat.— 
A WAKING DREAM. nage: —_ enevgs | in Oe ee he Mabe Sree rang spe - to rock, as ort bark 
: within reach of caps i ?’ \tumbled in the current, and the rowers were borne 
Not a drawback to the happiness of Angus and| ‘ You may reckon on beginning with me," said|in spite of their streggles, down, down, far and fast 
Ella now remained, and a more cheerful family par-|Ella, smiling. ‘1 purpose trafficking for caps. by the sweeping waters! Ella clasped her hands 
ty was never seen than assembled before the cottage) There was more in this to delight Angus than|above her head, and uttered no sound after the first 
the next morning to arrange the few preparations|)would have met an English ear. The Highland|shriek. Her companions ran hither and thither with 
necessary before the marriage, which was to take/women wear fio caps till they can assume the mat-/loud lamentations. The people at the farm did what 
place in two days ‘ lrunly curch with which it was now Ella 8 purpose|these girls should have done; they ran down with 
Angus had finally given up his charge at the farm,|to provide herself. She led the way into the|abl speed to desire Murdoch to get out his boat. 
and received security for the payment of what was/dwelling to show how she and Fergus had beenem-| ‘There's one safe!’ cried Meg ; ee rock is but 
due to him out of the growing crops which had been ployed. >. just above the water, but he is sitting upon it.’ 
sown and tended by him. Fle was now about to} ‘ You have been as busy as we, Ella; so now let) ‘O God!’ gropned Ella, ‘save me from praying 
make the circuit of the island, and to touch at some|s make holiday for the two hours that we are\which it may be! 
others in the sound, to make known the time when|Waiting for the tide. It is fullsoon to start again:| Another soon appeared on the same point; but 
he should take his first tuip, in order that the com-jbut the better we use the tide, the sooner we shail/nothing could yet be seen of the other two. 
missions of his customers might be ready. Ronald/come back for you and Archie. Where is Archie*’| Archie had beheld all this, and more; he could 
was ftis companion in this excursion, from which| ‘On the Storr since day break.- Would ye letjoverlook Murdoch's proceedings also from his pin- 
they hoped to return by the middle of the next day,|him hear the flute ?—that 1s if ye can make it heard/nacle. He was strongly wrought upon ; for no one 
before préteeding to meet the new boat. Fergus/so far, for we shall not win him home while day understood better the signs of emotion, whether or 
would accompany them then to shere the honor of lasts.’ jnot he understood the cause. He acted with rapid- 
bringing home the vessel which was to be the first| Angus went ont upon the beach, and his compan-jity and strength, as if suddenly inspired by reason ; 
regular medium of the commerce of the island; and ions seated themselves round him upon the shingle ;|buat, alas! his energy could only manifest itself in 
the next morning, Ella and Archie were to be re-jand ndw, how astonished was Fergus to hear what|the way of imitation. The moment he saw Mar- 
ceived on board and to proceed to Oban, where the music might be brought out of a flute! Its clear|doch’s boat hastily launched, he ran down to his 
marriage was to take place. sweet n@tes reached Archie on his rock. He came} floating place,’ as he called it, rolled his cask into 
Fergus and Ella were to occupy themselves dur-out to the mouth of his hole at the first sound, and the water and got into it. Murdoch alone saw him 
ing Angus’s present excursion in impfoving their stood intently listening while Angus played a slow|standing up and waving his bonnet, before he reach- 
arrangements within doors. Angus’s goods had alr, and danced merrily when it was changed to ajed the eddy, which could not but be fatal to him.— 
been stored in a safe place : they were now unpack- jig. As often as it ceased, he clapped his hands/The cask came up again,—empty—and floated round 
ed, and served not a little to ornament the dwelling impatiently for more the point, as Archie had no doubt foreseen it would, 
and add“to its conveniences. With what a light) ‘O Angus,’ cried Ella; ‘ ye have brought a new/and at length arrived within Fergus’s reach, and 
heart did Ella pursue her employments this day pleasure to Archie!’ and Angus took thigas it was|was the means of saving him. He clung to it, not 
How gentle was now her accustomed song, and how meant,—as a strong expression of gratitude. |aware of the naturegf the friendly support, till ta- 
tender the glance she cast upon Archie, from time! ‘How piercing the note is!’ cried Ronald. ‘If}ken up by Murdoch's boat. The two who had 
to time , as he followed her to watch her proceedings you played among the dells higher up, the rocks|reached the rock were Angusand Konald; and Rob 
and make his strange remarks upon every new ob. would be long in letting the musie drop.’ had had his wits so sharpened by the plunge, as to 
ject he saw! Fergus waited upon them both with, ‘And if this sea were smooth water like an inland|perceive that he had better not leave hold of the 
all the quiet heedfulness of a girl, while his manly;lake,’ said Angus, ‘1 could make the people injoar he had clung to at first. He too was taken up; 








spirit was eager to be busy upon the tossing sea. | Scarba hear me. I have heard it as far over water|so that Ella believed that all had come safe out of 
‘Ella! hat can this be 2?’ he cried, as he un-|where there was no ripple and when not a bereath|this awful peril,—she alone being ignorant of what 
lhad happened at the Storr. When she joined her 


packed a bag of green baize which contained somejwas stirring.’ 
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brothers on the beach, they stood aloof a moment 
from her embrace, with countenances in which 
there was as much of solemn compassion as of grief. 
Angus was down upon his face; Murdoch alone 
uttered a few broken words. It was some time be- 
. fore she could comprehend or would believe what 
had happened, and then she was the only one who 
retained her self-command. 

An expression of uhspeakable anguish passed 


‘ I will,’ replied Angus 
to go with me this time. It is for you to say whethe 
there is cause for your remaining behind. 

‘ (here is; this once,—not longer, Angus. 
aannot give up the hope of laying Archie beneath! The total Rent paid by a farmer includes real 
the cross beside my father. ‘This will either be done/Rent, and much besides ; viz. the profits of the tapi- 
or given up before your next voyage, and then J tal laid out by the land-owner upon the estate. 


will go.’ 





over her countenance as Fergus mourned that he 
had been saved by Archie’s loss. 
‘ Nay, Férgus,” said sfe, ‘let us leave it to Him! 


marriage-day, Angus and Ella were wandering alon 
the shores engaged in the most melancholy searc 
in which eye and heart canbe employed. Atle 


I 








; ‘and [ will not ask you 


r 
Summary of Principles illustrated in this volume. 


Real Rent is that which is paid to the land-owner 


For some hours of the morning of their intended for the use of the original, indestructible powers of 
hi 
i] 


ngth| The most fertile being all appropriated, and more 


the soil. 
Land has these powers in different degrees. 


who guides us, to show whose life had best be tak-|Angus pointed to a sign which ‘could scarcely be produce wanted, the next best soij is brought into 


en and whose left. God knows I strove for this 


means.—Lgt us devoutly bless Him that you are! 
here.’ 

While Angus took her home, the neighbors dis- 
persed in search of the body, which could not, how- 
ever, be found, and was supposed to have been car- 
ried by the current far pyt of reach. When all had 

ne home for the night, and her companions had 

or some time retired to hide their grief, or to forget 
it for a while in sleep, Ella stole out alone, and pass- 
ed the night among the rocks, a night whose n*- 
tural beauty was worthy to snc@@ed to that of the day 
that was gone. It was light; and this it was which, 

iving the faint hope of recovering the body, took 

Ha abroad. The red lights of the west had not 
wholly vanished when the grey dawn began to glim- 
mer, while, in mid sky, the stars twinkled as if in 
rivalship of the sparkles below. The sea was, as it 
often is in that region, highly luminous; and as 
Ella sat watching the eddy within which Archie had 
, sunk, her eye marked, and not without pleasure even 
now, the gleam which broke on the crest of every 
wave, and was scattered in showers of sparkles as 
far as the spray could reach. 

There she was found by Angus at day-break. 

* You have not been in his cave ?’ said he. 

‘ No,’ refilied Ella. * ‘ I will go there ‘first when 
you and the lads have left me.’ 

‘ Left you! and when will that be ?’ 

‘In a few hours, I hope,’ she replied, smiling. ‘ I 
must see that Archie is still honored by being kept 
apart from that in which he had no share. The busi- 
ness of our days went on without him while he lived, 
and it shall go on now, if it were only to show that he 
bore no part in it. You must perform your promises 
to our neighbors, Angus, and discharge their busi- 
ness, and then you can come back to me with an 


misunderstood. 
both were hovering as if about to stoop. 


outh-west, and succeeded in finding the object o 
their search. 
fine sand, st 


Archie’s pasures : they were Ella’s ouly hoard, 


the grave. 


mises. She accompanied him, 
Oban, and returned his wife. 


consider the laws of its DistripuTion. 


The classes concerned in production are (as w 
have seen) two, Laborers and Capitalists; but th 
latter class is usually divided in® two, viz.— 


of production, as Land-owners ; and 


ers, or others who apply capital to land or water. 
Of these three classes, among whom distributio 
takes place, 


Laborers receive their share as Wages, 
Capitalists as Profits, 
Land-owners as Rent. 


for the sake of clearness, shall'confine our Summar 





easy mind.’ 
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to the explanation of Land-Rent, 


Archie lay, as if asleep, on a beach of 
grasping the bosom of his plaid which 
contained the gathered treasures of the day.—Luuy 
were those weeds ard &aners kept as memorials of| 


Angus returned from his first voyage with the 
lads in safety, and in time to lay Archie’s head in 
This done, Ella acknowledged that no : 
duty remained to prevent her fulfilling all her pro-| New lands are not tilled, and capital is not em- 

the next week, to|ployed for a less return, unless the produce will pay 


Those who hold in possession the natural agents 


Those who employ these natural agents, as Farm~- 


We proceed first to Rent, for reasons which will 
appear when we treat of Wages and Profits; and, 


He had observed an osprey wing-'cultivation ; then land of the third degree, and so 
before I knew His pleasure ;"and now that: we doing its flight for some distance over the sea, and now 
know it, let us question neither the purposes nor the|perceived that it was joined by another, and that 
Endeavor- 
ing to scay them with cries, he hastened onwards, 
followed by Ella, for some distance towards the 


‘on, till all is tilled that will repay tillage. 

An“unequal produce being yielded by these dif- 
ferent Sanit; the surplus geturn of all above the low- 
est goes to the land-owner in the form of Rent. 

e same thing happens when repeated applica. 
tions of capital are made to the same Jand for the 
sake of increasing its pgoductiveness. The produce 
which remains over the return to the least. produc- 
tive application of capital, goes to the land-owner in 
the form of rent. 

Rev, therefore, consists of that part of the re- 
turn, made to the more productive portions of capi- 
tal, by which it exceeds the return made to the least 
productive portion. “ 


f 





> 


ithe cost of production. 
A rise of prices, therefore, creates, and is not 


Havingfillustrated the leading principles which re-'created by, Rent. 
gulate the Propuction of Wea!th, we proceed to 


| 


| 


When more capital is employed in agriculture, 
new land is tilled, a further outlay is made on land 
already tilled; and thus also Rent arises from increase 
of capital. e 

When capital is withdrawn from agriculture, in- 
ferior, i.e. the most expensive soils, are let out of 
cultivation ; and thus Rent falls. ° E 

A rise of Rent is, therefore, a symptom, and nota 
cause, of wealth 

The tendency of Rent is, therefore, to rise for ever 
in an improving country.—But there are counter- 
acting causes. 

Art increases production beyond the usual returns 
to capital laid out:. prices fall in proportion to the 
abundance of the supply, and Rent declines. 

Improved facilities for bringing produce to market, 
by increasing the supply, cause prices to fall and 
Rent to decline. 


e 
e 


n) 





y) 




















Prixt. Name. Name. 
Rembraut’s Mill, Reaibrant Turner 
Dartmouth, on the river Part, Turner Reynolds 
More Park, near W ateviord street, Turver Turvet 
Jael and Sisera, Northeote Lupioa 
Turner's Views in Fogland, 20 Plates—same size, 

Turver’s Views in England and Wales, 48 plates. 
A Falling Giant, Hilton Bond 
Garrick between Tragedy and Co- 

medy, Reynoli's Cardon 
The Expiation of Orestes, Westail Bond 
Loose the Four Angels from the 

great river Buphrates, Howard Bond 
Calabrian Minstrels, &e. Wilkie Rolls 
Les Moi-sonncum, &e. Vestall Roembield 
L/ Orage, &e. Wrestall Roembield 
Children at Piay, Poussia W ovdman 

PORTRAITS. 
Size 10 Inches by 14. 

Charles the First, Vandyke 


Fairland 
Knight 


Madame Maubran Garcia, 
Knight, of Drury Lane, 


Thomas Howard, Vuandycke 
Gentleman of the Court, = 
Paganini, Maurer 


Pope lanocent X. 
General Washington, 
Elliston, 


Velasques 
Stewert 
Harlow, 


Benjamin West, Newton 
Fanny Kemble, Sully 
Charlotte Siunley, Hayter 
Charles Cursoil, Sully 
Henry Clay, Otis 


Lawrence 

Joseph 

Wilkie 

Clint 

Lawrence 
“ 


Miss Crocker, 

William Saarpe, 

Tue Greenwich Pensione, 

Miss Foote, 

Duchess of Devonshire, 

Miss Bloxsen, 

Countess of Deleven, 

ap is of Douglas and Crysdale, 


“ 


Lawrence 


Mr. John Scott, Jackson 
‘Titian’s Daughter, Titian 
Lord Morpeth, 

Queen Caroline, 

Count J organi, Earleni 
Miss Hughes, M‘Call, 
Sir Tuomas Lawrence, Lawrence, 
Jeany Dearing, quis 
William Wart, 

Author of the Spy, 

John Bunyan, Sharp 
Jaccobus Benignus, Boussuet 


William Siakspeare, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





FIGURES, HEADS, &c. 


Size about 12 Inches by 9. 


The Dutch Girl, Newton 
The Lovers Quarrel}, Newton 
Congratulation, Harper 
Propesal, Ha:low 
Thalia, Clint 
The Flower Gir), 
The Opera, 
Home Brewed, 
X X, 
The Child’s Bedtime, Westall 
Countess of Cholmondeley, Chalon 
Elisa, 
Heures du Soir, 
Costume du haut ton, No. 1, 

Do. do. 4, 

Do. do. 3, 

Do. do. 2, 
Fancy Ball Drees, No. 2, 

Do. do. 3, 

Do. do. 4, 
The Snow Drop in Russia, 
The Flower of Cambria, 
Beauties of Brighton, Harj-er 
An Eclipse, Harper 
Psyche Harper 
The Pavilion, Harper 
The Water Lilly, 
The Moss Rose, 
The Beach, Harper 


The Snow Drop, 

The Passion Flower, coloured, 

Beauties of Brighton—Bull- 
Room, 

Infancy, 

Lady and Child, 

St. James’ Beauty, 

Maid of Athens, 

Dinah, 

Juliette, 

Dona Dameana, 

Belinda, coloured, 

Sleeping Nymph, 

Shall I answer him? 

Une Artiste, 

Reflection, 

Jane Bernoisi, 

Bud and Blossom, coloured, 

The Daughters of J.B. Calmady, Lawrence 

A Study, 

Hebe, 

The Alphabet, 26 Figures, 


Size 12 Inches by 15. 


Harper 
Reynolds 


Opie 


Harper 


La Toillette, 
La Surprise, 
La Jeune Parisienne, 


Painter's Exoraver's 
: Pri 


Depopee l 


Dawe 
Ssarp 


Heath 


Fottler 
Chorley 
"Turner 


Heath 


Robinson 1 


Sharp 


Lewes 
“ 


Bromley 


Lewes 
Fry 
Hathe 


Cooper 
Jones 
Sarten 


‘Townley 


Phillips 


Episcopus 


Thompson 


Lupton 


Dawe 


Scott 


Thompson 


Marle 
Marle 
Hufiinan 


Huffman 


Huffman 
Thwew 


Simon 


Lewes 


Thompson 


1 OO 
1 U0 


125 


to iD 09 0 
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io 


5 et ht et et 


ore toro 


Wow 





rE. Print. PRICE 

75. A French Lady, 3 00 

75| La Demoiselle D’ Honacur, 2 50 

75} Une Comedienne, 2 50 

75 | The Evening Hour, coloured, 3 00 

62] Greeks after a Deteat, do. 1 00 
The Blind Piper, do. 62 
The Boquet, do. 1 00 
The Velvet Hat, do. 62 

>| Brigand, do. re 
t.ady Hamilton, do. 6. 
Toe Pilgrim, do. 62 
The Shepherdess, do. 62 
Te Siepherdess of the Alps, do. 62 
The Storm, do. oe 
The Turk, do. i 
The F rst Prayer, do. 62 
The Lute [mpertinent, do. &2 
Bide of Venice, do. 50 
Mlopement, do. 50 
Pilot's Children on the look out, do. P SU 
Rout em out Dick, do. o0) 
° 
00 
1 25 SPECIMENS OF ART. 

41} About 20 kinds, coloured, 1 

12) Do. do. plain, ou 

id 

00 

0 RELIGIOUS PRINTS. 

00 é 

75 Size 27 Inches by 20. 

00! Large Scripture Prints, 12 kinds, coloured, each 2 25 

Kd do. do. 12 do. uncoloured, each 1 06 

‘?!) The Last Supper, 5 00) 

00 Do. do. 3 00 
Mary Magdalen Washing Christ's feet, 2 00 

o- | Peter's First Sermon in Jerusalem, 3 00 

35 Christ Healing the Sick, 3 00 

Pn Size 21 Inches by 17. 

95 | Our Saviour Healing the Blind, 2 00 

oo | Exposition of Cyrus, 1 60 

oy | The Prodigal Son, 2 Plates, each 1 60 

62 |The Assumption of the Virgin, 1 60 

3) | Tbe Shepherd’s Offering, 1 66 

5) | Entombment of Christ, 1 50 

}2| Christ laid in the Sepulchre, 1 50 

0g | Christ in the Garden, 1 5U 


12 | Resurrection of a Pious Family from the Tomb atthe Last Day, 


56| 3 Plates, 4 00 

25 , 

v0 Size 11 Inches by 15. 

_ | Incredulity of St. Thomas, 1 00 

50] Dance of Boy Angels, 1 00 

00} Madonna, 1 00 
The Virgin and Child, Elizabeth and St. John, 1 00 
La Madonna Del! Gatto, 1 3 
The Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John, 1 00 
Virgin and Child, 1 00 


La Belle Vierge, 50 


50 | Innocence, 125 
50 | Providence, 125 
(Gy | The Last Jadgment, 1 25 
gu | Ecce Homo, 


The Holy Family with the Infant St. John, 44 
The Woman taken in Adultery, 
00} The Vision of St. Augustine, 


95 | Lot and his Daughters, 44 
25 | Madonna and Child. 

25 commas 

rr SPORTING PRINTS. 

50 8} Inches by 12—Price One Dollar, each. 

= All of the same size—coloured. - 
= Pigeon Match, Partridge shooting, Wild Fowl 


59| Shooting, Water Hen Shooting, Snipe Shooting, 
50|Flacker Shooting, Bittern Shooting, Grouse Shooting, 
50| Pheasant Shooting, Racing, The Arabians, Hackney, 
9; | Racing from New Market Heath, Quoits, Earth Stop- 
50| per, Bull Baiting, Bear Baiting, A Prize Fight, Badger 
| Catching, Drawing the Badger, A Match at the Bad- 
"| ger, Cock Fighting, Plate 1, Do. Plate 2, Sledging, 
50| spearing the Otter, The Poachers Detected, Keepers 
50}on the Look Out, The Hare Coursed Down, Fox 
50|Hunting, Stag Hunting, Fox Hunting, Sporting 
Meeting in the Highlands, The Hunter, Fox Hunting 
—Breaking Cover, Stag Hounds, Pointers, Setters, 
50| Beagles, Terriers, Spaniels, Crab, Fox Hounds, Wa- 
,|ter Spaniels, Coursing, Do., Fisheries in a Punt, 
19] Salmon Fisheries, Pike Fisheries. 


62 Size 6 Inches by 23.—Coloured. 


62} Breaking Cover, Full Cry, Meeting at Cover, The 
oo | Death, Starting, each $3 50. ‘ 


os Size 10 Inches by 18, 
> Price. 
62|The Stage, coloured, : ° : $1 00 
25|The Race for the Derby Stakes at Epsom, 1828, 2 37 
9°|The Race for the Gold Cup at Ascot, 1829, 2 37 
oo|A Bath Coach, - ° ° . - 200 
25| Tandem, - - - - : - - 200 
Windsor Castle, - - - - - - 175 
00 Barouche, - - : ° . ‘ - 200 
oo| Mail, - - - - - - - - 200 
00} Curricle, . - . : ns - 200 








LITHOGRAPHICS. 


8 Inches by 7.—at 374 cents each. 


Plain. 


The Little Gardeners, Ines, Zelica, Childhood, Zu- 
leika, Medora, Nourmahal, Le Bal Champetre—Cas- 
tle Building, The Little Orphans, Convalescenee, Le 
Petit Jardinier, The Poultry Yard Girl, Preparations 
fora Ball, Coucy La Ville, The Orphan, George's 
Puppies, Pont de Sevres, Culling for the Wedding 
Garment, First Lesson in Dancing, Lady Dressing 
Herself, Petitions for Scraps, A Young Sportsman 
going Out, The Elopement, Jeune fille en Mantelet, 
The Spring, Unwelcome Intruder, A Minute too late, 
The Village Lothario, Lavou a Fontenay aux Roses, 
The Little Party, ‘The First Necklace, The Little 
Painter, Ludovi, Devotion, Moulin Pres D' Honfleur, 
Chapelle St. Vasta la Ferte—Milion, Chateau de Di- 
eppe, Aquedu de Marly, Montmorency, Vue du 
Quai des ‘Tuilleries, Pont de Sevres, Palais des Papes 
a Avignon, Maison d’ Arret a Troyes, The Two 
Friends, A Young Sportsman Going Out, The Vow, 
The Fine Ladies, He does not Come, The Pedlar, 
Your Wife—I know her better than you do yourself, 
The Fortune Teller, The Spoil't Child, The Romantic 


English Girl. 


8 Inches by 9.—each 50 cents. 


Coloured. 


Rotterdam, Evening, The Reverie, The Pretty Ha- 
berdasher, Rural Courtship, The Pretty Dairy Maid, 
The Pretty Bar Maid, The Gay Widow, Melot’s An. 
glais et Colombian, Fruit Piece, The Album, The 
Little Painter, Adolescence—Study, The Elopement, 
Premiere Lecon de Danse, La Maman, The Gleaner, 


The Pretty Pastry Cook. 


8 by 7 Inches.—each 75 cents. 


Coloured. 


Flint Castle, Tenby, Bala Lake, The Rendezvous, 
La Somniel, The Petitioner, L’Attente, Convales- 
cence, The Rehearsal, The Little Party, Agreeable 
Surprise, The Bath, Tam O'Shanter and Souter 
Jonny, Les Moines, He will be Fair, The Gatherer, 
Maria Gransia, Ludovic, Meditation, Devotion, Bird 


Piece. 


8 Inches by 7.—each $1 25. 


Coloured. 


0| The Blue Bell of Scotland, The Shamrock of Ire- 
land, A Bosom Friend. 


Complete sets of the Stafford Gallery, about 150 
kinds, which are sold altogether, or separate, from 75 
cents to $1 50 each, mounted on boards, and coloured. 

Views in the East Indies, 20 numbers, complete— 


Price $20. 
Scripture Prints, 35 in a set, 24mo. 


Westall’s Illustrations of the Bible, 30 plates, 
Theatrical Character, about 50 kinds, each 


Views, 32 on a sheet, - . ‘ 
“cc 16 “ * , a 
“ “ ° . . 
“ 03 6 ° . ° 
cc 02 ‘ec Ps 4 ‘ 
“« @ a about 100 kinds, - 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE KEEPSAKE. 
68 Plates, 8vo.—Price 15 cents each, by the set, or 183 
Size, 5} by 34 Inches.—Beau- 


cents each, separate. 
tifully finished Engravings.—Viz : 


Selina, The Lady’s Dream, The Enchanted Stream, 
Hylas, The Rivals, Rebecca, Hebrew Melody, The 
Persian Lovers, Music’s Mishap, Virginia, The Pea- 
sant Girl, The Ghost Laid, The Inconstant, Sadak, 
The Gored Huntsman, Florence, The Convent of 
among the Muses, Mrs. 
Peel, The Magic Mirror, The Country Girl, Lake Al- 
bano, Ann Page and Slender, Duchess of Bedford, The 
Tapestried Chamber, Lucy and her Bird, Love, Jea- 
lousy, The Laird’s Jock, Adelinda, Logo Maggiore, 
Scene at Abbotsford, Garden of Boccacio, Clarinda, 
or the Necklace of Pearl, Dorothea, George of Aspen 
and Isabella, Isabella and Gertrude, Virginia Water, 
Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis, Costandi, The Widow of 
Ems, Princess Doria and the Pilgrims, Zella, The 
Bride, Venice, The Faithful Servant, Francis the First 
and his Sister, The Portrait, The Castle Hall, The 
Prophet of St. Paul’s, Haidee, The Gondolia, Juliet, 
Mima, The Use of Tears, Nestor and Tydides, The 
Swiss Peasant, Sea Shore Cornwall, The Knight and 
the Lady, Adelaide, Saumur, Milan Cathedral, Nantes, 
The Secret, Chacun a son Gout, The Orphan Boy. 


Chaillot, Fancy descendin 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITERARY SOU- 
VENIR. 


75 Plates, 8vo.—Price 124 cents each, by the set, or 15 
cents cach, separate. Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 


Cupid in the Wreath, Decision of the Flower, The 
Mother and Child, Mary Queen of Scots and Charte- 
lan, Ishmael and Miriam, Kirkstall Abbey, Lyons, 
Fortress of Saguntum, Paris from Pere la Chaise, The 
Lovers’ Quarrel, Richmend Hill, The Rivals, The 
Forsaken, Windsor Castle, Lady Louisa Jane Russell, 
The Kiss, Bolton Abbey, Blondel and Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Girl in a Florentine Costume, Lord Byron, 
Alexander and Diogenes, A Spanish Lady, Buckfast- 
leigh Abbey, The Contadina, Rosalie, Auld Robin 
Gray, Cupid and Psyche, Goodrich Castle, Juliet 
after the Masquerade, Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, 
The Return of a Victorious Armament, Medora, The 
Declaration, The Thief Discovered, The Ruby of the 
Philippine Isles, The Stolen Kiss, A Conversation, A 
Fete Champetre, The Sisters, Cleopatra embarking on 
the Cydnus, Cupid Taught by the Graces, Minny 
O’Donnel's Toilet, Departure of Mary Queen of Scots, 
The Proposal, Sir Walter Scott, Ehrenbreitstein, The 
Agreeable Surprise, The Young Novice, Feramorz 
relafing the Story of the Peri, She never told her Love, 
Lady te Agar Ellis, The Narrative, Ghent, 
Trojan Fugitives, The Sea-side Toilet, The Maiden 
Astronomer, Robert Burns and his Highland Mary, 
A Magdalen, The Canzonet, The Lady and the Wasp, 
The Destruction of Babel, The Secret, Mrs. Siddons, 
A Portrait, Oberon and Titania, Childe Harold and 
lanthe,The Sale of the Pet Lamb,The Brigand’s Cave, 
The Sisters of Scio, Jacob's Dream, The Discovery, 
La Fille bien Gardee, The Tournament, Viscountess 
Belgrave, The Bay of Naples. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WINTER’S WREATH. 


12 Plates 8vo.—Price 12} cents each, by the set, or 15 
cents cach, separate. Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 
An English Flower, Mother and Infant, The Deluge, 
St. Cecelia attended by Angels, La Huerpana de Leon, 
Interior ofa Cathedral at Antwerp, The Tiree Maries, 
Delos, The Bandit’s Home, The Cottage Farm Yard, 
Dove Dale, Cologne on the Rhine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


8vo.—Price 10 cents each, by the set, or 124 cents each, 
separate.—Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 


Isabella Vere’s Midnight Visit to the Black Dwarf's 
Hut, Burley’s concealment in the Hay Loft at Miln- 
wood, Old Mortality, Breakfast Scene with Captain 
Knockdunvenswood, Capt. Dalgetty and the Children 
of the Mist, Quarrel between Baron Bradwardine and 
the Laird of Balmawhipple, Flora in the Glen of Glen- 
naquoich, The Antiquary and Mrs. Mucklebacklt, 
Monckbarns arming himself, Meg Merrilies, Brown, 
and Dinmont, at the ale-house in Cumberland, Meg 
Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan, The fight at 
the Clachan of Aberfoil, White Lady of Avenel and 
- the Monk, The Lady of Avenel and Daughter, Halbert 
Glendinning’s first invocation to White Lady of Ave- 
nel, The Spirit of Avenel appearing to Halbert previ- 
ous to the Duel, Mysie Harper's visit to Sir Percie 
Shafton, Warden reproving Julian Avenel, Catharine 
lamenting over the body of Julian Avenel, Roland in- 
troduced to Sir Halbert Glendinning, Roland offering 
his services to the Queen, Death of Douglas, Meeting 
of Meg Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan, The 
dead body of Kennedy discovered on the beach, Julia 
Mannering serenaded from the Lake, Meg Merrilies 
attending upon the dying Smuggler, Meeting of Meg 
Merrilies, Brown and Dinmont, Meg Merrilies ap- 

arance on Gibbie’s Knowe, Death of Meg Merrilies, 
Bois Gilbert, Wamba, &c. The Palmer's introduction 
to Rowena, The Tournament, Wamba before Front de 
Beeuf, Fortitude of Rebecca, Rowena rescued from the 
flames, Rebecca at the Stake, Kenilworth Castle, 
Countess of Leicester and Janet, Leicester and Coun- 
tess at Kenilworth, Gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Wayland Smith relating the History of his Life, Ein- 
try of Queen Elizaheth into Kenilworth, Mike Lam- 
bourne drunk in the garden at Comnor Place. 


WESTALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Price 25 cents separate, or 19 cents each by the set. 
Size, 5 by 4 Inches.—Viz. 

Ruth Gleaning, Hagar and Ishmael, Christ and 
Nicodemus, Jeremiah foretelling the Siege of Jerusa- 
lem, The Annunciation, Moses in the Bulrushes, 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, Christ raising the Widow's 







‘“ 
Son, The Kingdom of the Branch, Entombing ot 
Christ, Saul and the Witch of Endor, Christ reason- 
ing with the Doctors, Tobias and Angel, Christ's 
Agony, Angel appearing to the Shepherds, Adoration 
of the Shepherds, Angel warning Joseph in a Dream 
to go into Egypt, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen, 
Abraham Offering up Isaac, The Vision of the Horses, 
Jonah cast into the Sea. The Prophet om, and 
Wife of Jeroboam, Sampson betrayed by Balilah, 
Manoah’s Sacrifice, Judith and Holofernes, Elijah 
Prophesying on his death-bed the Victories of Israel 
over Syria, David and Bathsheba, Esther before 
Ahasuerus, Moses receiving the Law, Elijah Raising 





the Widow’s Son, Isaac discovering that he had bless- 
ed Jacob instead of Esau. 
VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Price 124 cents each.—Size, 6 by 4 Inches.—Viz. 

Farnley Hall, Fountain Hall, Bolton Priory, Heath 
Hall, Rokeby Hall, Manor Palace, Gateway of the 
Palace at Cawood, Gateway of Bridlington Priory, 
Entrance to Episcopal at Bishopthorpe, Monk Bar, 
York, Micklegate Bar, York, Withernsea Charch, 
Hull, York Cathedral, Selby Church, Kilnsea Church, 
Chantry on the Bridge at Wakefield, St. George's 
Church, Doncaster. Heldon Church, St. Mary’s 
Church, Bridlington, St. Mary’s Church, Sheffield, 
Skipton Church, Trinity Church, Leeds, Howden 
Church, Hacktall, New Sulphur Spring, Harrowgate, 
Robin Hood’s Bay, Halifax, Junction of the Ure with 
Mossbeck Fell, Aysgarth Force, Pontefract, Maleam 
Cove, Hardrow Force, The Spurn Lighthouses, Jer- 
vaux Abbey, Kirkstall Abbey, Roach Abbey, Foun- 
tains Abbey. Byland Abbey, Eggleston Abbey, In- 
terior of Fountains Abbey, Bolton Abbey, Ciitford’s 
Tower and Entrance to York Castle, Conisbrough 
Castle, Hornby Castle, Skipton Castle Howard, 
Wressle Castle, Bolton Castle, Ruins of Sheriff Hut- 
ton Castle, Ripley Castle, Abbey Bridge near Roke- 
by, Masham, Selby Bridge, Museum and New Bridge, 
Scarborough, Wetherby Bridge, Newbridge on the 
Meuse, York, Hull Docks, Bridlington Quay, The 
Aire and Calder at Leeds, Christ Church and Coal 
Strath, Leeds, Halifax Gibbet, ‘Town Hall, Sheffield, 
Central Market, Leeds, Ripon Market, Race and 
Town Hall, Brodford Grammar School, Music Hall, 
Sheffield, New Museum, and Ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, Corn Exchange, Leeds, Assembly 
Rooms, and Trinity Church, Halifax, Mansion House, 
and New Betting Room, Doncaster, Guildhall and 
St. Martin’s Church, York, The Market Place, Hull, 
Court House, Leeds, Preston, Knaresborough, Rivaulx 
Abbey, Interior of Rivaulx Abbey, Ruins of Knares- 
boro’ Castle, St. Robert’s Chapel, Knaresborough, 
Dropping Well at Knaresborough, General Lying-in 
Hospital, York Road, Newby Hall, The Market 
Place, Beverly, Wentworth House. 


VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 


Size 6 by 4 Inches—Price, 6} cents each. 

Canterbury Cathedral, Dover Castle, Greenwich 
Hospital, Wilderness, Fair Lawn, Hadlow Castle, 
Morden College, Licensed Victualler’s Asylum, Hale 
|Place, New Church, Blackheath—Eltham Palace, 
Faversham Church, Faversham, Ramsgate Harbour 
jand Light House, The Barracks and Town of Hythe, 
Singular Rocks on Rustall Common, Dartford, St. 
George's Church, Ramsgate, Ashford, Maidstone, 
| Marine Parade, Margate—Herne Bay, Hythe Church, 
| Drawbridge at Sandwich, Maidstone from the W ater, 
| Westenhanger House, Barfriston Church, Folkstone, 
|Marinc Parade, Dover—Danejohn Hill, Penshurst, 
| Gravesend, Quay at Ramsgate, New Military Acade- 
imy, Woolwich—Feversham, Erith Church, Ruins of 
| Court, a Street Chapel, Charing Church—and the Re- 
jmains of the Archbishop's Palace, Upnor Castle, Dock 
| Yard, Sheerness—Woolwich, Barracks at Woolwich, 
Aylesford Church and Bridge, New Church, ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells, New Sessions House, Maidstone—Gaol, 
| Maidstone-—New , Church, Margate-—Chevening 
Place, Knowle Park, Chatham Dock Yard, Graves- 
jend, Broadstairs, Pier and Harbour, Dover—The Mote 
near Maidstone, Quay at Dover, Moneghan Church, 
St. Clement’s Church, near Sandwich—Minster Isle 
of Thanet, Margate, The Reculvers’ Church, Interior 











Sheppy—Minster, Isle of Sheppy—Walmer Castle, 
Deal Castle, The Grammar School, Tunbridge— 
Westerham, High Street, Maidstone—Snargate 
Street, Dover—Hever Castle, Studfall Castle, Re- 
mains of the College at Maidstone, Remains of an 
Ancient Chapel at Hythe, Pegwell Bay, Sandgate, 








Ruins of Reculvers’ Church, Queensborough, Isle of 


New Baths, Margate—Malling Abbey, Limpne Cas- 
tle and Church, Saltwood Castle, Tunbridge Wells, 
Rochester Bridge, Sandilands, Rosamond’s 


Westenhanger 


ower and 
ouse, Eastwell Park, Froghal, East 





Combe, Foot’s Cray Place, Baths at Gravesend, West- 
gate, Canterbury—Bishop's Palace at Maidstone, The 
Fryars, North Cray Cottage, Dover Castle, Rocks at 
Tanbridge Weils—Canterbury Cathedral, Remains of 
St. Ethelbert’s Tower, and St. Augustine’s Monastery 
—Chisalhurst Church—Church Street. 


ENGLISH CARICATURES. 


Caricature Annual, folio, bound, gilt 
edves, &c. - - 

Studies from the Stage, do. do. 

Living Made Easy, folio, paper back, 


Illustrations to Heraldry, do. do. 
Paul Pry’s Trip to Margate, do. 
The Omnibus, do. do. do. 
Hunting, or Six Hours Sport, do. 


do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


The March of Intellect—Pashionable, Mecha- 
nical, Philosophical, Philanthropical, Profes- 
sional, Political—folio, paper covers, 

Shooting, or One Day's Sport, folio, paper co- 


vers, - - - - - 

Moments of Fancy, folio, paper 
cover, . - - - No.1, 
Do. do. do. do. No 2, 


A Search after the Comfortable, do. 

The Sayings of the Ancients Illus- 
trated by the Doings of the Mo- 
derns, do, do. 


Demonology and Witchcraft, do. 
Tit Bits, do. do. do. 
Cross Readings, do. do. 
Tutor's Assistant, do. do. 
Symptoms, New Series, do. 
Rural and Sporting Sketches, do. 
Good Dinners, do. do. 
Flowers from Nature, do. do. 
Ideas, 6 books, do. do. 
Ideas, separate book, do. do. 
Johnson's Scraps, No. 4, do. 


Collinso Furioso, or Matters and 


Tatters, do. do. do. 
Picking a Drum Stick, one sheet, do. 
Forgettulness, do. do. 
Omnium Gatherum, 7 sheets, do. 

Do. do. separate do. do. 
Do. do. do do. do. 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, do. 


The Art of Tormenting, several 
kinds, per sheet, . : ‘ 
Do. do do. do. 
An excellent Member for a Shilling 
Ordinary, - . . : 
Pedestrianism, or Foot Travelling, 
My Scrap Book, - - - 
Do. do. : : - 
New Boots, - - - - 
Maneuvring fora Dinner, - i 
British Proverbs, severa! kinds, per 
sheet, - - - - . 
An Upset—Blowing fromm the East, 
Eccentricity, - - - - 
The Silent Rebuke, - - : 


Imprudence, - - - - 
The Leech, - - - ° 
Assurance, - - - « 
London Characters, several kinds, 
Do. do. do. do. 
George's Education, do. do, 
Nautical Dictionary, do. do 
Do. do. — do. do. 
Illustrations of Sones, do. do. 
Symptoms, do. do. 


A Sketch of the Row in Parlinment 


a Rea at eee 
Here’sa Health to my Evil Genius, 
Do. do. do. do. 


Dove Tailing, : - - a" 
Courtry Christening, - . 
The Test, - - - - ¢ 


A Merry Christmas, and the same to 
you, two plates, : - - 
The old Complaint—Times are hor- 
rid bad, - - - : : 
Liston in Characters, ° ‘ 





Country Evenings, several kinds, 


The French and English Salutation, 


coloured, 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
plain, 
coloured, 


do. 
plain, 


coloured, 
do. 
do. 
plain, 
coloured, 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
coloured, 

do. 
plain, 
coloured, 

do. 


do. 
do. 
my 
plain, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
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